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Editorial, 


OUR TREATMENT OF ANIMALS. 





Cruelty Unprofitable—Kindness Pays. 





Has one a right to do as he will with his 
In this question are 


es which are of the deepest interest to all 


involved princi- 


inkind. The time has been when owner- 


ship, not only in animals but in man also, was 
nsidered in accordance with the laws of na- 
ture. and human beings were liable to be treat- 
as badly as the most inhuman brute could 


Indeed 


rute force seemed to be the ruling law of ac- 


issibly have treated another brute. 
stronger claiming full power over 
We know little of the present, 


sast, and nothing absolutely of the 


the 


the weaker. 


tion, 


less of the | 
future. Whether man was once perfect, and 
then blundered and fell, or has from the be- 
vinning of his existence been growing strong- 
er and better, is a question for a difference of 
It is the commonly ac- 
believe, at the 


pinion and dispute. 
ented 


ited 


opinion, however, we 


resent time, that men are travelling in an 


nward and upward course ; that the world is 
ttle bettter world to live in today than it 
is yesterday, a year, or a century ago, and 
it this better condition is owing to a more 
lligent understanding of man’s relations to 
in accord- 
nee with to 
governed by love rather than by brute 
Probably 
when so large a proportion of the inhabitants 


, and a desire to live more 


nature’s laws, a desire govern 


and be 
was never a time, 


power there 


f the earth were living in comparative peace 


as at the present time. As war begets war- 
like feelings, so peace inclines to increase the 
desire for peace and for kindly feelings be- 
tween all. Kindliness is kindliness the world 
ove! A man who is kindly by nature will al- 
most invariably be kind to his animals. 
Exactly how well domestic or other animals 
- 


easy to answer. 


} } 
should 


treated is a question that is by no 


means In some countries cer- 


tain animals are regarded as sacred, and in 


some, all animal life is looked upon with a de- 


ree of reverence, or as being something 


which man has no absolute control over. The 
hole question of our relations to the animal 
kindom, is one more or less of sentiment, and 


n that light we have no desire to discuss it at 
stime. Looking at the matter wholly from 
cuniary standpoint, we have ample induce- 

ents for treating the domestic animals under 


A 


d, nervous animal, whether horse, ox, cow, 


care in a reasonably humane manner. 
“ 
heep, pig or fowl, one that is in constant fear 
injury at the hands of its keeper, can never 
so profitable an animal as one that wel- 
omes with demonstrations of gladness, the 
hand that feeds and protects. 
To get the most out of a horse, the animal 
- 


health and good spirits. 


must so well fed that it will be in good 
A plump, well fed 
horse or ox is not only more willing to pull a 


] ] 


load, but its extra weight, above that of a lean 


gives it an additional advantage over and 


one, 
above what comes imerely from muscular 
strength. A heavy locomotive, other things 
ng equal, will always start a heavier train 
ight one. It is the light, lean horse 

t is easily knocked to pieces between the 

fts of the tip cart. The principal cost of 

i team is not in its first cost, but in the daily 


ind yearly expense for keeping, and very 
ly on the character of the keep depends 
the ability of the animal to perform its work 
Cat h day. 


If a horse or ox be starved only for a_ sin- 
vle day, its measure of usefulness is dimin- 


but 


for a very few days, the animal is rendered 


ished, and if the starvation be continued 


absolutely worthless. An old, low priced an- 
imal, if well fed and otherwise well cared for, 
may, for the time being, be equally valuable 
with the young, high priced animal, that is, it 
may be able to earn as much in a single day 
or week. There is no economy in letting any 
working animal get thin in flesh, so long as its 
work is worth having, for it must be remem- 
bered that it is the food we give and not the 
mere frame and life principle, that gives us 
If a 
considers not 


the energy and power we are seeking. 
farmer has an old horse that he 
worth keeping through the coming winter, on 
account of its age, but is worth retaining 
through the summer season, we believe it will 
be better economy, provided its work is need- 
ed at all, to keep it in plump condition than 
to let it get lean from want of suflicient food. 
Indeed there is no doubt about it, for the well 
fed do double the work that the 
starved one can do, to say nothing of the mor- 


horse will 
tification from using a weak, worn-out beast. 

Many people seem to be very thoughtless 
as well as unreasonable in their demands up- 
They seem to forget that 
working horses ean get tired as well as work- 
When they urge a horse to a little 
higher speed, or are putting on a little heayi- 
er load than they ought to draw, they forget 
that one party is doing all the work while the 
Perhaps there is no 
greater, or more common form of cruelty to 
horses than that of leaving them standing ex- 
posed in the cold and wind, while the thought- 
less driver is telling long stories by a warm 
Animals are also sadly misused by be- 
ing made to work in ill fitting harness, collars 
that are too large, saddles that gall, and with 
whippletrees so short that the traces are con- 
stantly chafing the sides. 

Occasionally animals are injured, sometimes 
utterly ruined, by over kindness, or what pass- 
es for that. Few horses can stand idle ina 
narrow stall for months together, with no ex- 
ercise, but with full feed, without losing the 
use of their feet or legs, and no animal can 
for a long time have all it ean eat of rich food 
without danger of losing both its appetite and 
its health. We have hada painful and expen- 
sive illustration of this in our own herd dur- 


on their animals. 


ny men, 


other sits and rides. 


fire. 


man beings than most of us have been taught 
to believe. Those who have given the matter 
the most study are often puzzled as to where 
to draw the line of distinction. Animals suf- 
fer from heat, cold, cuts, bruises, contagious 
and other diseases, from fear, from loss of 
companions, and are often homesick when 
changed to new quarters. They respond 
quickly to kindness, and show affection, con- 
fidence, trust, honor, and anger, and some- 
times shame, as well as cunning and ingenuity 
plans. 


: 


in carrying out their own or others 
They learn our language, and so far as they 
go with it, understand it as well as do we who 
use it, and they have ways of asking for things 
that are equally unmistakable to us. 

As compared with former periods, our do- 
mestic animals are now treated in a very hu- 
mane manner. A great change in public sen- 
timent in this direction, has been brought 





about through the efforts of men and women 
who have organized in societies for that pur- 
pose. ‘The first time we visited the city of 
Boston, we saw a cart horse down in the 
street, struggling under its load, and entirely 
unable to rise, yet being most brutally pound- 
ed by its driver. Such a sight now would be 
as rare as it was than for even a policeman to 
interfere with the rights of a driver to do as he 
pleased with his own. Seventeen years ago 
there was no effective law in America to pre- 
vent cruelty to animals. 

A man in one of the towns near Boston, 
who had mortgaged his cattle to another, got 
mad, locked the doors of his stable and starved 
them all to death to defraud the mortgagee, 
and there was no law in the State to prevent 
it. Now there is a fine of $250 and a year's 
imprisonment for any fiend who starves a sin- 
gle animal, and Massachusetts has about five 
hundred agents, who, without pay, are looking 
out for such cases, and seeing to it that guilty 
The Mas- 


sachusetts Society during the past year, has 


parties are brought to their senses. 


apparently turned the tide against cock fight- 
ing and dog fighting, the hunting of tame fox- 
es in enclosed fields, and the shooting of pig- 
eons for sport. 

The sutlering caused to animals by man’s 
inhumanity, however much it may be deplored, 
is after all of little consequence compared to 
the rebounding influence such cruelty has up- 
on man himself. Blood and barbarity breed 
blood and barbarism everywhere and always. 
A man who is cruel to his animals will, as a 
rule, be cruel to his children, and children 
reared in an atmosphere of inhumanity, will 
naturally grow up more or less inhuman, 
and become dangerous members of society. 
Not the least then of the good work that has 
been done in Massachusetts in this 
within a short time, has been the pledging of 
kind to ani- 
We would not like to see a public sen- 


direction 
twenty thousand children to be 
mals. 

timent growing up in America, that would 
rate an animal, even a poisonous reptile, as 
of more consequence than a human being, as 
is the case in some countries, but there is 
room for the cultivation of a great deal more 
of real kindliness, both in our treatment of 
each other. Cruelty tears 
down and destroys; it is unprofitable. Kind- 
ness builds it benefits both parties, the 
kind as well as the kindly treated. Kindness 
pays, even in dollars and cents it pays. 


animals and of 


up; 


ORCHARD GRASS. 

Perhaps there is no cultivated grass about 
which there is a greater diversity of opinion 
concerning its merits as a farm crop, than or- 
It has been 
grown to a limited extent for many years over 


chard grass, Dactylis Glomerata. 


a wide extent of territory, both in this country 
and in Europe, and wherever it goes, it gains 
strong friends, and disgusted, if not bitter 
enemies—the latter due to a misunderstand- 
ing of the character of the grass. When suit- 
ably located and properly grown, it is one of 
the best of our cultivated grasses, but when 
not so located and grown, it is of indifferent 
value. 

We have raised orchard grass for nearly 
twenty years, seldom being without a field of 
it. and have repeatedly answered inquiries 
concerning it, in these columns, but inquiries 
still 
as a pasture 


It is recommended very highly 
grass, but for this purpose we 


come, 


given it a trial, but can see no 
in a suitable soil and location, it 
It starts 


have never 
reason why, 
should not be among the very best. 
early in spring, grows continuously through 
the entire season, and is preferred above most 
grasses by animals. It will do well in the 
shade, and will endure hot, dry soils under 
full exposure, and ‘holds in” many years in 
the same locality, both upon its old roots, 
and by self-seeding. It blooms and ripens its 
seeds so much earlier than many other grasses 
that it is likely to remain where it once ob- 
tains a foothold until the sod is killed by cul- 
As a meadow grass, it ought to 
Land that 
overflows in winter, or upon which ice gathers 
and remains, is unsuited to it, but good grass 
land, such as may be expected under gener- 
ous treatment, to produce two good crops 
every year, is just what orchard grass needs 
in order to develop its good qualities. 


tivation. 
have a moist, but not wet soil. 


We have sown the seed in April, upon a 
drained meadow, and cut three heavy crops 
of hay the same year, but we do not recom- 
mend the practice. The roots were so weak- 
ened by such exhaustive growth that many of 
them failed to start again the following spring. 
We much prefer sowing the seed in July, or 
early in August, orgjust late enough so it will 
not require cutting the same year; then it 
will go through the winter, and start strong 
in spring. Two bushels of seed should be 
sown to the acre, and as it always grows 
somewhat in bunches, we prefer to fill the in- 
termediate spaces with Kentucky blue grass, 
Poa Pratense, using one bushel of seed per 
acre. If clover is sown at the same time, it 
will add to the weight of the crop the first 
year of cutting. These three grasses all 
ripen nearly together, and there is no loss 
from cutting under-ripe and over-ripe varie- 
ties at the same time, as would be the case if 
red-top or timothy were sown with them. 
Orchard grass ripens nearly 4 month earlier 
than red-top. In southern New England, it 
is fit to cut every year as early as the second 
June, and forward seasons, still 
earlier. A heavy crop of it two and a half to 
three feet high, and in full bloom when red-top 
and timothy grasses are but just beginning to 
wave in the wind, is certainly a pleasant sight, 
especially if the farmer is short of old hay or 
pasture feed. If the land is rieh, and the 
grass is thick on the ground, the crop will be 
as heavy as red-top or timothy, under like 
cireumstances. Quite frequently, however, 
the seed stalks are thin and scattering, owing 
to a thinness in the soil or previous heavy 
cropping. The great superiority of this grass 
consists in its habit of continuous growth after 
the first cutting in June. 

The rowen crop, however, is all leaf, as is 
that of Kentucky blue grass, no seed stems 
being formed after the first cutting. If the 
rowen crop be very heavy, or if it is cut the 
third time, as it sometimes must be, the soil 
will necessarily become considerably reduced, 
and consequently the next year’s growth light 
and thin. An orchard grass sod should be 
liberally top-dressed every year, as it will 
pay well for the application in the increased 
yield. The first crop must be cut early, while 
in the first bloom, or, like other grasses, it 
soon becomes hard and.woody, and less..pala-| 


week in 








To grow orchard grass successfully, one 
must get out his haying tools before the plant- 
ing and weeding is all done in the cultivated 
fields. 
culture, as farmers can not always leave their 
work to attend to it, and, again, the weather 
so early in the season is not usually quite as 
favorable to hay making. An offset to this 
is, the advantage from not having one’s hay- 
Orchard grass will con- 


This is sometimes an objection to its 


ing come all at once. 
tinue to be liked and disliked, according as it 
is well or ill treated. 


MILLET OR HUNGARIAN GRASS. 





There seems to be a good deal of confusion 
in the minds of farmers, as well as of seeds- 
men and botanists, concerning the character- 
isties and value of the different forage plants 
known in this country under the general name 
of millet. 
given in books and papers under the several 
common and technical names for millet, have 
sometimes appeared considerably mixed. 

In our New England seed warehouses, there 
are but three varieties of millet commonly 


The illustrations and descriptions 


offered for sale, that denominated Hungarian 
grass being in far greater abundance than 
either of the others, and consequently this va- 
riety is best known by farmers in general. 
Hungarian grass, as sold in our markets, has 
many black or dark colored seeds, and a large 
proportion of the heads are of a dark brown 
or purplish color, when grown and ready to 
harvest. The variety called by our Boston 
seed dealers, millet, or common millet, has, 
if pure, no black seeds, and the heads are of 
yellow, or amber color, the color 
The heads 
are larger than those of the Hungarian grass, 


a greenish 


deepening as the seeds mature. 


so called, and have a rougher surface, like 
a The stalk 
coarser and taller, and capable of producing 


coarse rasp. is also somewhat 


on rich land, a heavier crop. A variety still 


coarser, and requiring nearly two weeks 
longer to ripen, is sold under the name of 


‘‘golden” millet, also sometimes called Ger- 


man millet. The seeds of this variety are 
more globular, of a rich straw color, and 


smaller than either of the others mentioned, 
but this variety will make the heaviest crop of 
any of the millets that have been cultivated in 
this country. 

Golden millet seed has often been very dear 
in market, which is against its use in place of 
Any 


one of the millets is worthy of a more extended 


the older and better known varieties. 
culture, especially among dairy farmers. Mil- 
let is not, as many have supposed, a perennial 
grass, but is as strictly an annual as is Indian 
like it 


plant, and may be destroyed by frost at either 


corn, and, corn, is a warm weather 


end of the season. Like corn, too, it refuses 
to grow when the weather is cold, and if sown 
early in April or May, it would soon, (even if 
not killed by frost) be overrun and choked out 
by our rank and hardier weeds. If sown at any 
time between the first of June and the first of 
July, millet will have ample time to make a 
fall crop. Indeed, one of its chief merits is, 
its ability to produce a large amount of fod- 
der in a very short time. It does best on a 
warm, sandy loam soil, but if any well drained 
soil be properly prepared by thorough tillage 
in June, it will produce good crops of millet. 

So, if a farmer has a field that was too wet 
for sowing to early spring grains, but which 
is sufficiently dry to work well in midsummer, 
he ean get a full crop of fodder by sowing it 
with millet. It is also an excellent crop to 
follow a light cutting of grass upon land that 
is getting run out. Cut the grass early, turn 
the sod nicely under with a good plough, pul- 
verize well with a disc harrow, apply what 
manure can be collected about the yards and 
buildings, or sow on from 600 to 1000 pounds 
of good fertilizer per acre, and then sow a 
bushel of millet seed, of either variety, to the 
acre, and harrow in lightly, after which roll 
This 


last operation is important, as otherwise much 


down smooth with a heavy iron roller. 


of the crop would be wasted in the harvest- 


ing. Millet sown at the rate of a bushel to 
the acre, makes a very fine, thick under- 


growth, and needs a perfectly smooth surface 
for the scythe or mower. 

Millet 
highly appreciated in Rhode Island, and along 
the sandy coast of southeastern New England, 
It 
least known in the clayey sections of Vermont 
and northern New England. But many far- 


is best known, and its merits most 


where grass is sometimes short-lived. is 


mers in clayey sections have some light lands 
that would grow millet, and even clay, if 
properly prepared, will produce a good yield 
of this Where it 
there should be little need of urging its cul- 
ture, but where it is a strange product, it 
should be tried on a limited scale. There 
no plant grown in this country that could take 
the place of millet in our agriculture, par- 


crop. is well known, 


18 


ticularly on dairy farms, where it becomes 
necessary to grow all the fodder possible, in 
order to keep a large stock of cattle. 
Hungarian grass or millet makes a good 
feed for horses, but it should be cut before 
the seeds begin to fill. 
that the ripened seed eaten with the straw, is 
injurious to horses, though others who have 
fed it freely, have noticed no ill effects from 
such feeding. For cattle, it should be cut as 
soon as it begins to blossom, which will be 
immediately after the straw has reached its 
full height. Millet is sometimes grown ex- 
pressly for its seeds, which are eaten by all 
kinds of poultry. Seed that is two years old, 
is uncertain of germination, and should be 
tested before sowing in the field. The seed 
dealers sell their old seed for feeding canaries 
and other pet birds. 

A sample of millet seed received from the 
Agricultural College of California, was sown 
last season, on Pine Hedge farm, but owing 
to the severe drought, the seed did not ger- 
minate until late in the season, so that no 
satisfactory tests of its character could be 
In dry weather, the seed needs to be 


Many farmers believe 


made. 
sown just before or after a light rain, sufficient 
to wet the surface an inch or two in depth. 
When once started, it will endure very hot, 
dry weather. It is reckoned as an exhaustive 
crop, which we understand, means that it is 
a ‘‘good feeder,” capable of taking care of 
itself so long as there is available fertility 
within reach in the soil. A little manure will 
bring a large crop, but a large crop grown 
with little manure, must, and should, leave 
the land rather lean. We can afford to have 
it so, for the crop will pay for the next ma- 
nuring. 





70 PREVENT THE POTATO ROT. 





A correspondent of the Boston Journal has 
the following somewhat elaborate suggestion 
to offer as to the planting of potatoes so asto 
escape the rot :— 

Have the rows run east-nortbeast or west south- 
west, so as to receive the 10 o’clock sun at 2 peel 
igles to the row. First plant on the south side one 


Philip or sweet corn and yel- 
or four beapes toeach 


sentials, such as his corn and beans, and his 
east-northeast rows; that leaves nothing but 
the ashes and plaster, which are all right 
enough. We have seen whole fields of pota- 
toes entirely free from rot, where there wasn’t 
a row of King Philip corn, or any other corn, 
or a yellow-eyed bean or any other bean, 
within half a mile, and where the rows run 
any way that was most convenient. All this 
kind of thing is quackery, pure and simple. 
That potatoes have happened to do well when 
planted in alternate rows with corn and beans, 
does not in the least prove that the corn and 
beans had anything to do with it ; that is to say, 
that it is simply nonsense to assume that corn 
and beans are a cause or cure for potato rot. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
REPORT. 








The Department of Agriculture Report for 
the years 1881-82 received through Commis- 
sioner Loring’s office, is more strictly a re- 
port of the work of the Department than most 
of the early volumes of the series, inasmuch 
as it is a report of work actually performed 
by Department officials, instead of a compila- 
tion of material gathered from essays, news- 
It is the 


largest volume yet issued, containing besides 


papers, and other foreign sources. 


a large number of plates and diagrams, over 
It 


is also issued far more promptly than any 


seven hundred pages of reading matter. 


previous report from that office for many years, 
which encourages us to hope that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is growing in energy and 
in an appreciation of its responsibilities. 
That there is plenty of work for sucha 
commission there can not be a doubt, and 
from a glance only at the report before us 
there can be no doubt concerning the industry 
of those whom the commissioner has called to 
Prof. C. 


Riley’s report as entomologist, occupies 


his aid in the several departments. 
if 
over 150 pages and gives detailed descriptions 
of a large number of insects injurious to veg- 
etation with methods for restraining or des- 
troying them. 

Prof. William Saunders has an interesting 
report upon new plants imported for trial at 
the experimental grounds. 

Prof. George Vasey, botanist, makes a spe- 
cial study of grasses suitable for dissemina- 
tion and culture in Texas. The veterinary 
division is made specially valuable by reports 
of investigations into the nature and treatment 
of certain diseases of animals, by such men 
as D. E. Salmon, H. J. Detmers and Charles 
P. Lyman. It is doubtful if any portion of 
the report will find as many interested readers 
as this. 

But the most voluminous report is that of 
Prof. Peter Collier, on experiments and inves- 
tigations into the manufacture of sugar from 
sorghum, maize and southern cane, nearly 
200 pages being devoted to this subject which 
is receiving so much attention at the present 
time in many sections of the country. 

The report by J. R. Dodge, the statistician, 
closes the volume. No single individual will 
be likely to read all the pages, much less study 
the almost endless array of figures, but every 
farmer will find much that will prove of inter- 
est in the study or prosecution of his business. 
Three hundred thousand copies were ordered 
printed for distribution by members of Con- 
gress and the Department of Agriculture, 
enough we should suppose to supply all who 
may care enough for a copy to write for one. 
Applicants should apply first to the Represen- 
tative from their own district, who will prob- 
ably be glad to furnish a copy. 

EXTRAOTS AND REPLIES. 

SALT TO DESTROY VEGETATION—COLT'S TAIL. 

Can you give me information through the col 
umns of your paper, as to the amount of salt per 
acre, that would be necessary to kill out vegetation, 
and the best manner of applying it. Enclosed you 
will find a sample of a weed, which we cal] ‘“colt’s 
tail,” and which I find to be growing on a small 
portion of my farm. Cultivation does not seem to 
prevail against it. Information thankfully re- 
ceived. K. S. NicHots. 

Remarks.—To kill out all vegetation by the use 
of salt, would require the application of two or 
more tons per acre. The effect of salt for good or 
ill, varies greatly in different sections of the 
country. If reports of its use are reliable, it has 
been spread at the rate of two or three hundred 
pounds per acre, with marked results, and in other 
cases, from one to two tons has done no perceptible 
injury, but apparent good for a single season. If 
it is desired to kill vegetation by the use of salt, it 
should be sown broadcast as many times as neces- 
sary to accomplish the object. On the reclaimed 
marshes, it is a question how to rid the land of its 
salt, which is so abundant as to render the soil un- 
fitted for the growth of desirable vegetation. The 
salt rises and falls in the soil, as it is washed down 
by heavy rains, or brought up in dry seasons by 
capillary attraction. 

The weed was not received, probably because the 
writer forgot to enclose it in the letter. Colt’s tail, 
or common horse tail, Eguisetum arvense, grows in 
low ground, on the sandy borders of streams. It 
has two forms of growth above ground, a fertile 
stem which appears early in spring, and produces 
the seeds or spores, and soon dies. It somewhat 
resembles a mushroom, with an elongated head, 
little larger than the stem, which is not larger than 
a small sized lead pencil, the whole reaching a 
height of only a few inches. The joints of the stem 
are marked by rings of a dark color. The unfer- 
tile branches appear later, at first somewhat re- 
sembling a miniature pine tree, but as they in- 
crease in size they become recumbent. They re- 
main green through the summer, are cut with the 
grass, and are said to be poisonous to some kinds 
of stock, though it seems hardly to be settled, as 
some claim that horses only are injured, cattle es- 
caping, while others claim that cattle and sheep 
are poisoned, and that horses may eat it with safe- 
ty. We have had it in our meadows ever since our 
memory; have taken no special pains to keep it 
from stock, and have known of no injury from its 
use. It is, nevertheless, a weed that we would be 
glad to see eradicated, but it is very persistent 
when once well established. It spreads under 
ground by running stems, like those of witch grass, 
and also seeds from the spores borne on the fruit 
stems. Heavy top-dressing and thick seeding with 
grass are among the best methods we know for 
keeping it in partial subjection. 





QUEER NONSENSE ABOUT GRAFTING AND BUDDING 
—RYE HAY. 

I have been having some grafting done this spring 
and cut my scions from a budded tree; now after 
had them set, an old, experienced grafter said they 
never would bear any fruit, that he had tried it re- 
peatedly and never could make them bear. He 
says I ht as well saw them off another year and 


ft again from a grafted tree. Now what had I 
better do about it? ill it do to cut scions from 


suckers? Would rye hay be for team horses ? 
How would it compare with English hay? What 
time ought it to be cut for fodder? I have got 


about 22 acres of winter rye, and it is more than I 
want to reap and thresh, and if it would make good 
fodder I should like to cut some of it for hay. I 
have never had any experience. Will you please 
answer through the New ENGLAND FarMER? 

No. Andover, Mass. E. A. 
Remanks.—Practically, grafting is budding and 
budding is grafting, both being only slightly differ- 
ent methods of accomplishing the same object, 
which is to grow a new top upon the stump or roots 
of a tree or shrub. In one case the scion has but 
a single bud, in the other it may have one or seve- 
ral, Such a theory as that advanced by the “old 
experienced grafter” will match well with the in- 
structions of the old experienced quack dispenser 
of root and herb remedies, when he ordered tea to 
be made from the bark of a certain tree, peeled up- 
wards for an emetic, downwards for a physic, and 
around the tree for a medicine to work upon the 
blood. It sometimes seems strange that supersti- 
tion dies so slow, but then it has had a very strong 
hold, and the light of science, until a comparatively 
recent date, has not been allowed to shed its rays 
upon the every day affairs of men. If your grafts 
live and grow, you had better take good care of the 
trees, and in due time you may hope to be reward- 
ed with the fruits of your labors. Suckers coming 
out above the place where the grafting was done, if 
well matured, are fit for scions or buds, but as they 
usually grow in the shade, and are soft and watery 
and have weak buds, they are less fit for use than 














ing the past year. Animals are more like hu- 





table, especially to dairy cows. 


the more perfectly developed wood-at the ends of 
the branches. 








think the writer has mixed in a few non-es-! Rye hay, if cut before it is out of bloom and if | 


thoroughly cured, will make very good fodder for 
horses. If their chief living is grain, the rye will 
be worth as much to go with it as any other hay. 
If to be fed alone, probably timothy would be a 
little better. For feeding cows, the rye should be 
cut before it comes in bloom, while the straw is 
tender and easily masticated and digested. 


SHALL I DRY MY COW, OR MILK HER 


CALVES ? 

I now wish to make inquiries concerning my 
cow. She is nearly four years old; had her first 
and only calf a year since, and of course, has never 
been dry since she first commenced giving milk. 
She is very small, and fat enongh to kill; she has 
plenty of grass and two quarts of meal with four of 


UNTIL SHE 


day last summer, and four or five all winter; is 
to calve, say in seven weeks, and now gives two 
quarts, or a trifle more per day. A good ‘cow 
man” tells me to milk her as long as I can get a 
drop, an as she is a creature of habit, like the rest 


or rather avoid the habit of going dry two or three 
months before. calving. Another equally good 
authority tells me to dry her off at once, and give 
her bag an opportunity to enlarge, and thus in- 
crease her capacity for milk, and assures me that 
in this way, I shall make a better milch cow of her 
than by continuing to milk her. I care nothing 
specially for the calf; all @ want is, to have my 
cow give me all the milk in the future that it is safe 
to get out of her. Now, who shall decide when 
doctors disagree? I shall feel obliged if you will 
decide for me, saying which course is best for me 
to pursue. How should I dry her off, by milking 
only once a day for a few days, and then every 
other day, and so on, and must I milk dry when 1 
do milk? Had I better discontinue her grain until 
after calving? What would be the consequence if 
I should continue to milk her, and she should give 
| milk up to the time of calving? Would you leave 
her in the pasture all night now ? 7. &. oe 
Providence, R. 1., June 1, 1883. 


ReMARKS.—The treatment a cow should receive 
a few weeks previous to calving will always depend 
largely upon the individual character of the ani- 
mal. A round, close built cow, that takes on flesh 
readily, is not apt to give much trouble by milking 
up the time of calving. A cow that 
gave nine quarts last summer, in the height of her 
flow, and is giving but two quarts daily now, seven 


too near to 


or eight weeks previous to calving, ought to be 
dried off without any difficulty, and quite likely 
will dry herself within the next three weeks. We 
should certainly take away all the grain, as good 
pasture feed at this season, is good enough for a 
We have little faith in 
of milking heifers very close to calving, to 
Nor do we 


cow in her condition. 
theory 
establish a “habit” of giving milk. 
like to milk extra good heifers the year round, as 
we have too often found that under such treatment 
they given milk after their second calf 
than after their first. 
grow, and if she calves young, and gives large 





have less 


A heifer wants some time to 


quantities of milk the first year, and is milked 
clear up to her next calving, she is being strained 


about all she will bear, which is never safe for her 
health 
more pains to dry off a heifer than a mature, or an 
old Most 
for the largest possible quantity through the year, 
They 


think that every quart taken after that date will be 


and future usefulness. So we would take 


cow. dairymen who sell milk, and seek 


favor letting cows go dry at least six weeks. 


offset by the loss of two quarts after the next calvy- 
ing. 

Butter makers and those who keep a cow for 
habit of milking so 
until the cow dries 
a difficult matter, 
year round, is very 


family use, are more in the 
long as the milk is good, or 


herself. To dry cows is 


while to let them give milk the 
and not without its 


some 
exhausting, dangers, and yet it 
is undoubtedly advisable in many cases, the risk 
being less from milking than from attempting to 
dry. If it is decided to stop milking, it is well to 
take away all grain, especially meal, and feed on 
The 
every 


rather poor, dry hay only, for a few days. 
milk may be 
other day, and afterwards only a part taken, just 
enough to prevent severe pressure. If either 
and the milk curdles, that 
quarter must be watched closely and milked clean 


drawn once a day, then 
quar- 
ter becomes inflamed, 
to keep the passages open and in a healthy state. 
Very many cows that fail to give milk from one or 
more teats after calving, were spoiled by careless- 
ness in drying off. This is something that it is 
hardly safe to leave to hired men, as we have more 
than Better run the risk 
of milking the year round, than of leaving milk in 
the udder to be converted into dry, cheesy matter, 
As to leaving the 


once learned to our cost. 


to forever close the milk ducts. 
cow in the pasture through the night, we would be 
governed by our own convenience. If she goes dry, 
and it is some trouble to get her up, we would leave 
her out, unless it is an object to save the manure 
for other that out all the time, 
will rarely injure themselves by 
before calving the bag should be watched, and if it 
gets too crowded a portion of the milk should be 


lands. Cows are 


over-eating. Just 


drawn. 


A BAD LEG. 

I have a mare troubled with a swelling in one 
fore leg. It is soft and full of watery matter from 
the ankle to the knee. We have tapped it two days 
in succession, when it spurts out a stream and dis- 
charges about half a pint at atime. She is a valu- 
able mare, has been driven hard and grained high 
for four years. Please tell us, through the columns 
of the New ENGLAND FARMER, what the disease 
is and the remedy. We can give her a run to grass 
conveniently. Would that be advisable ? 

Loudon, N. H., June 4, 1883. E. 

RemMAkkKS.—We should infer from the description 
that the difficulty might be the result of an injury, 
possibly caused by the hard driving. We should 
also doubt whether tapping was advisable, yet it 
may dono harm. We rarely recommend any sur- 
gical operations except it be done by persons of ex- 
perience. ‘To the lameness or blemish is now add- 
ed a sore to be healed up. If the animal is not 
made sick so as to require the attendance of a veteri- 
nary surgeon, turning out to pasture for a few 


H. R. 


weeks would seem a sensible thing to do, but we 
should prefer consultation with an expert who can 
make a personal examination. 





WALDO COUNTY, BROOKS, MAINE. 

Grass is looking nicely, and came through winter 
well. The prospect is fora good hay crop. Or- 
chards are notin full bloom, (June 4th,) but full of 
buds. More corn, potatoes, beans and oats planted 
than average ; less wheat, barley and roots. Farm- 
ers find Western feeds and cotton-seed meal, cheap- 
er than root-raising. Waldo Courtty sells hay 
largely, but more than offsets this of late, by pur- 
chased feeds and fertilizers. At this small village, 
$1500 worth of superphosphate has been sold this 
Jerseys are taking the lead and are fast in- 


year. 
creasing. Stock wintered well; sheep exceptional- 
ly so. Farming is improving. Waldo is the ban- 


ner Grange County in Maine, and in New England. 
J. W. Lane. 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 


FARM NOTES. 





Fodder Corn. 

Fodder corn has come into general use, as it has 
been found to be a great aid to the farmer in fur- 
nishing a food to keep up the flow of milk at a time 
in the summer season when the pastures are failing 
from the effects of drought. There is hardly ever 
a season when some extra food is not needed to be 
fed to the cows, and fodder corn seems to come in 
the best of anything, and when the ground is in 
good tilth and proper care given the crop, a very 
large amount of fodder may be grown on a small 
area. I believe that we usually need it before it is 
sufficiently matured to give the most satisfactory 
results from feeding, and therefore, we ought to 
plant a piece about the time that the field corn is 
put in, so as to have it when we want it; and then 
do not neglect to plant a piece at the usual time for 
later feeding. 

Alsike Clover. 

I would call the farmers’ attention to this variety 
of clover. It should be sown more extensively 
thar it is, because it is one of the very best crops 
for hay, and to the bee-keeper it is very valuable 
as a honey plant. I wish that every farmer that 
reads the New ENGLAND Farmer would sowa 
trial patch. He would be delighted with its fra- 
grance, and well pleased with it for hay ; and there 
is no question but that his bees would gather a lot 
of very choice honey from it, if he keeps these busy 
little workers, and if he does not his neighbors will ; 
let them be Italians or the common blacks. 


Planting Corn. 

This year I have planted my corn with Macom- 
ber’s Hand Corn and Bean Planter, and find ita 
very satisfactory implement and one that saves a 
great deal of labor, as it plants faster than can be 
done with the hoe, and it is very much easier work. 
I have examined several corn planters and this one 
suits me far better than any I have seen. It is well 
made, very simple to operate, and not easy to get 
out of order, besides being very durable, as it is 
made of malleable iron, there being no leather or 
cloth about it, and no wood, except where it is 
grasped in the hand. If a farmer has but a small 
patch of corn or beans to plant annually, he can 
save money by having one of these planters. I 
would not like to part with mine for the price of it, 
if I could not get another. 

Plowers. 

Springtime is the season when we do the most to 
beautify our homes, in the way of planting shrubs 
and flowers. By the proper planting of flowers, 
our homes are made much more attractive to all; 


the | 


and if one in a neighborhood decorates his home 
with flowers, others are led to do the same; and 
not one home only is made beautiful, but several. 
If the farmer is a lover of the beautiful, he can 
have the prettiest home of anybody. Let 
and vines, and ornamental shrubs and trees be 
planted in profusion, and keep everything cleaned 
up and in its proper place. Among our native trees 
are many beautiful species, and they may usually 
be had without expense, so that all may have pretty 


flowers 


| trees, without the expense of going to the nursery 
and purchasing them, although if one can afford it, 


shorts per day ; she gave nine quarts of milk per | 


of us, she will thus form the habit of holding out, | 


there are many very desirable trees to be had by so 
doing. A day’s work occasionally, or a few hours 
even, if at the proper time, will, after a while, cre- 
ate a pretty home, and all of this labor is well ex- 
pended, as it brings sunshine and pleasure to our 
homes. 


Fancy Farming. 


We see a great deal in the agricultural papers 
about nice farms that are owned by rich men, who 
have got their money in some other business than 
farming and now are spending it in improving a 
run down farm and bringing the soil up to a high 
state of cultivation, erecting new buildings or re- 
modeling the old ones, and stocking the farm with 
blooded horses, cattle, sheep and poultry. ‘This is 
all very weil in its way and these men are of con- 
siderable value to the community in which they re- 
side, but this way of farming is of little value to a 
large majority of farmers, because they have not 
| got the capital to farm in this manner. 
part of our farmers commenced with but little cap- 
ital and accumulated property slowly, but surely. 


A large 


Now if we could have several letters from some of 
these farmers who commenced farming without any 
capital but their hands, telling us how they paid 
for their farm and stocked it; clothed and educated 
their children; and are now prosperous farmers, 
and out of debt, it would be very interesting. Mr. 
Editor can not you hunt up some of these farmers 
It would do 


good, by letting some of those New England boys 


and give us a sketch of their career ? 


see what has been done, and so encourage them to 
settle on some of those old homesteads that have 
been deserted, and bring them back to fertility 


again, and make of them pleasant homes. I be- 





lieve it can be done. I have always maintained 
that with the same capital and deprivations in the 
East, as many are obliged to undergo at the far 
West, the Eastern farm is to be preferred ; and 
more happiness will be enjoyed on it. 
The Garden. 
Brother farmers, do not neglect the garden this 


year. I know it is by a great many farmers con- 
sidered of little importance, but the opposite of this 
is the truth. I was brought up in New England, 
where the “boiled dish” 


popular, and it is still my favorite dish; so I try to 


old-fashioned was very 


have a goodly variety of vegetables in my garden, 


a good 


in which I am usually successful. From 
garden the housewife can provide many an excel- 
lent dinner; not only this summer, but during au- 
tumn and the whole of next winter; and in fact, 
until you can grow another crop, and you will bear 
less of the complaint, “I have nothing to cook for 
If you plant your hills or drills in long 
feet 


share of the work may be done with the horse and 


dinner.” 
rows, two and a half or three apart, a large 
cultivator; but be sure to tend well, and keep the 
weeds down. 

The Pig Pen. 
rapidly approachin 
attention, especially 


g, the 


if itis 


Now that 
pig sty requires some 
near the house, as the farmer’s hog pen usually is, 
or it to the inmates of the 
house, and it will be unhealthy too. All filth about 
the farm buildings ought to be removed as quickly 
I think it for the 


summer 


will become offensive 


as possible. farmer’s interest to 
test some 
New Seeds 


yearly. If a little money is used in the purchase 


of new seeds, it will often be found to be money 

well invested. I do not advocate the purchase of 

seed potatoes by the average farmer at $12 to Sl5a 

bushel, but he will often do well to pay 50 cents to 

$1 for a pound or two, to start with; and what is 

true of potatoes, is equally true of other seeds. 
Sulky Ploughs. 

This kind of plough is coming into use in this 
section, but they do not suit me. I want no dead 
furrows, therefore I use a swivel plough, and I am 
willing to walk behind it. In fact, I rather like it. 
I like to see the furrow slice gradually rise on the 
mould-board and gracefully turn over, as I follow 
along in the furrow. Nosir; no sulky for me at 


present. F. H. D. 


Steuben Co., N. Y., May, 1883. 


For the New England Farmer. 


FARM HELP. 


From time to time there have been many articles 
in the New ENGLAND Farmer about farm help, 
from some of the communications one might 
almost be led to conclude that the farm laborer be- 


and 


longs to the most depraved, lazy and shiftless class. 
It is true the labor question is a problem as yet un- 
solved, but a vital one to the farmer who is depen- 
dent on help. Good, faithful help ought to be high- 
ly prized, and doubtless it is by a few, but I fear 
very few of the ordinaryfarmers. So, too, should a 
good place to work be prized by the laborer, but 
We 
must remember that good help and a good place to 


many are slow to appreciate such, when found. 


work means a good deal more than many realize. 
An article in the Feb. 17th issue seems to take a de- 
cided stand against farm help. It make 
decent man a little uneasy to read the article. 
Doubtless the writer has been most unfortunate in 


his pursuit of suitable help. 


would a 


There are plenty of 
young men who can hoe a hill of corn properly, if 
they could properly be shown how their employer 
wants his work done, but all will admit that it is 
not an easy matter to secure a good milker, and 
how many are willing to pay the extra difference 
per month ? 

A at 
suburban 
faithful man on his farm as ever milked a cow, 
he would not keep him, simply because he could not 
do quite all the hard jobs common to farm labor; 
at the same time, forgetting the extra care his cows 


4 man who owns a farm ina 
had 


case hand. 
good 


but 


town and lives in Boston, a 


were receiving and the extra one or two cans of 
milk per day which they were giving, more than un- 
der the management of any other man he had ever 
If one wants good help, ene must use help 
Don’t put all the hard bread, dry dough- 
every 


had. 
like men. 
nuts and stale cake on their end of the table 
time, nor soiled sheets on their bed, instead of clean 
ones. Other annoyances like the above, too nu- 
merous for the columns of this paper, but which I 
can recall, might make your Brighton correspondent 
feel that a “‘wet blanket” had been spread over his 
expectations when looking for a man to suit him. 
Our Yankee boys are somewhat like their brothers, 
rather human and occasionally like a good time 
themselves. They like to go into company once in 
a while, and most of them have no objection to 
having a young lady on the same seat in the car- 
riage, and why not? Three, five, or perhaps more 
horses standing in the barn, and the hired man or 
son can not have one for an evening. Don’t let the 
hired man go to the fruit cellar. Give him 
two withered apples on Sunday, and that is enough. 
When the first fruit comes, don’t let him have a 
share. Oh no, that won't do! The first box of 
strawberries you get, eat them when the hired 
man is working hard in the field, and put the hulls 
in the pig’s pail, so he can see them. Do the same 
with the first cucumber and you will have little more 
trouble in securing proper help, than you deserve. 
{ believe a man should be treated like one until he 
betrays you. Give him just as good as you would 
have him give you under like circumstances. Don't 
try to hire a Yankee boy and expect him to stand 
the same treatment that would perhaps be necessa- 
ry in case of one recently imported. 

Give a man his price, and if he does not earn it, 
tell him so. If our Brighton friend talks to men, 
when trying to hire help, as he writes, he doubtless 
will be in need of “a reliable and trusty young 
man” for some time to come, and have plenty of 
time to “sell 500 cows at a profit,” before he finds 
one. Call a man at four o’clock in the morning, 
run him “right smart” till seven or eight at night, 
and most likely he will be looking for an easier 
place. There is no need of working, with our im- 
proved machinery, as hard as farmers worked 
twenty years ago. Most of our farm work is com- 
paratively light, and needs quick and active motion, 
instead of the laborious old way. If you have an 
extra hard job, help your man, or get some one 
else a day or two. Your man will repay you before 
winter, if he is a man, if he is not, you don’t want 
him. 

There are doubtless good grounds for complaint 
on the part of the farmer in many cases. Poor 
help is in the market, but don’t hire it. Hire good 
men at good wages, and use them as you ought, 
and the whole thing will change. Farmers, you 
have it all in your own hands. Your correspondent 
who signs “A Farm Hand,” is a little over on the 
other side. He must know that a farmer can not 
pay fifty dollars and board. Very few in the cities 
get fifty dollars and board themselves. But any 
farmer, we believe, who wants a man—remember a 
man—can afford to pay from twenty to thirty dol- 
lars per month and board. If the farmer is not 


one or 





smart enough to plan his work so the man can earn 


him that much, he had better have an auction soon, 
and the sooner the better. Your Lawrence, Mass., | 
correspondent, wrote well and said many good | 


If his suggestions were followed, it would 


things. 
be better for all concerned. 

It seems to me that too much thought could not 
be given to this question of farm help. It is one 
that is hard to settle. There ought to be a better 
agency in Boston for help. Butif farmers will be 
a little more open hearted and humane, or at least 
less thoughtless, it would be better. Hire good help 
or none, at man’s pay. If you wanta boy hire him | 
When you get a man, do right by 
On 


at boy’s pay. 
him. Let him 
Fourth of July morning give him a dollar or two 
and forget to charge it. Make him feel at home. 
Take him to the sitting room. Let him understand 
If you have company, 


have a horse once in a while. 


he must be neat and tidy. 
introduce him, and not oblige him to sit through a 
meal or evening, embarrassed from such neglect. 
If anything good is around, let him have his share. 
See that he has a chance atthe newspapers. Read 
them yourself and talk it over withhim. Have his 


room in order and homelike. 

Don’t swear at him if he does break the hoe han- 
die. If he does wrong tell him so. Appreciate his 
well doing. Have his pay ready as per agreement. 
In fact, use him as you ought and you will have 


less trouble. Don’t give a green hand just as much 
That is not the 


It seems 


as you would an experienced one. 
way to buy cows nor to hire help. to me 
that if farmers would do some things I have men- 
tioned and perhaps others I have not, they would 
soon have better stock to choose farm help from. I 
hope some one more able to discuss the subject will 
lend a hand, even if they do not agree with me in 
The subject needs to be better ventilat- | 

M.ARTHUR. | 
1883. 
| 


every point. 
ed and we hope it will be. 
Plainville, Mass., May 


99 


ReMARKs.—Our Plainville correspondent has un 
doubtedly presented a true representation of the 
home life and methods of individual farmers, that 
might be found by more or less hunting, but that the 
farmers who read these columns from week to week 
we do not for a mo- 


are of the character described, 


ment admit, nor dowe believe that our correspon- 


dent would make suchaclaim. The labor problem, 


however, as stated, is a difficult one to solve, and 


we hope that many other readers of the FARMER | 


lution. 


For the 


HOW TO GROW 


New England Farmer. 


POTATOES. 


The Farmer of “Mr. Putnam 


has the floor,” and Mr. Putnam now says that last 


June 2d, says 


season's experience and observation strengthened 
his faith in the idea and practice of leaving a strip 
of drinking ground between rows of 


corn, potatoes 


and other crops liable to suffer from drought; said 


strip of a foot wide to be kept fallow, and as free 


from weeds and the roots of the growing crop as it 
is possible for a deep running cultivator to keep it. 
For not only on our own place, but in this vicinity 


generally, where the conditions were made like 
those recommended by me in the Farmer of April 
15, 1882, very heavy and profitable crops of potatoes 
were grown. With potato rows four feet apart, 
for varieties like the Early Rose, with small tops, 
there is one foot between the rows that can be kept 


fallow. With four rows to the rod, and potatoes 
one foot apart in the row, and one quart from each 
potato—which is not a great vield—we have twenty 
bushels to the square rod, or 320 bushels to the 
acre. 
After 
spring, and after reading of the experiments by the 
of the Franklin Farmers’ club, the idea | 


came to me that I might possibly make one strip of 


writing that article for the Farmer, last | 


members 


drinking ground answer for two rows of potatoes, 


and thereby get 450 bushels per acre, instead of 
only 300, for, as Mr. Cheever says, in his advice to 
undertaking 
I thought 


in 


students, “if one can succeed 
this he ought to do better next.” 


so, and as my 


any 
year, 
neighbor was intending to plant 
three acres and make the all right for | 
300 bushels, according to the instruction given in 
the Farmer of April 15th, 1882, I decided to specu- 
late and play for 450 bushels, by planting six rows | 
to the 
the row. 


conditions 


rod, instead of four; seed one foot apart in 
The plan was three ridges to the rod; | 
two rows to the ridge; rows on the ridge eighteen 
inches apart; between the ridges four feet apart. 
The amount « 
quart, was enough to return 480 bushels per acre. | 


f seed used, if each potato gave one 


The result was at the rate of 288 bushels per acre, | 


and the quality was not firstrate—many small po- 


tatoes; but I think the blight or rust, which killed 
the leaves before the potatoes matured, was why | 
did not get 350 or 400 bushels per acre. All the in- 


dications were favorable for such results up to the | 
time of the blight, and I do not know 
lost or gained by the close planting. Some that | 


whether I 


were planted the other way, and which did better, 
were in another field, and under different conditions. 
My 


fifteen to sixteen inches apart in the row, got much 


neighbor, who planted four rows to the rod, 


the best crop; with one or two exceptions, the best 


crop of Early Rose potatoes I have ever seen. I | 
do not care to plant that way again—too much 
extra labor. I have planted this year, on a grass 
sod, manured last fall; ploughed the last of April ; 
planted the first and second of May, without ma- 
nure or fertilizer applied this spring; rows four to 
apart in the 
ten bushels of seed per acre. I think I have made 
the conditions right for 300 bushels per acre. 
ANSEL W. PUTNAM. 


Asylum Station, Mass., 1883. 


the rod; seed eighteen inches row ; | 


For the New Enqland Farmer. 


FIGHTING DRY WEATHER, 





As the season is again upon us for planting, per 
haps a little experience in combating the effect of the 
long-continued drought of last summer, may be of 
value to some of your readers. Last spring, I set 
out about two acres of small fruit, planting vege- 
About this time my 

article 
using the earth as a 


tables between the rows. 
called to an 


at- | 


tention was in a California 


paper, advocating mulching, 
mulch, in place of the system of irrigation there in 
use. ‘The theory advanced by the writer, was, that 
the sun’s rays required a solid or closely connected 
body through which to absorb moisture from the 
earth, and that if 
pulverized to a depth of a few inches, the power of 


the surface of the ground was 





the sun to draw up the moisture from below this, | 
would cease. This finely sub-divided earth 
serves to absorb all the dew and retain its beneficial | 





also 


effects much longer than if the ground were hard. 
Acting on this theory, I kept my cultivator at 
work three and four times a week, keeping the 


| 
ground broken up as fine as an ash heap, and | 
though my land is naturally very dry, there was | 
no time during the season when the removal of 
two inches of this fine dust would not show damp, 
brown earth underneath, and while of 
neighbors were obliged to cut their corn for fodder, 
not getting back their seed, even, the growth of my 
trees, bushes and vegetables continued fine through- 
out the entire season. B. W. Cc. 


some my 





Selections. 


USE FOR GARDEN REFUSE. 





The forests, that grow so verdantly and 
strong year after year, are never dressed with 
any sort of fertilizer but the leaves and sticks 
that fall upon the surface and gradually decay 
there. So many of the German and Swiss 
vineyards on lofty terraces, to which wheels 
cannot go, are kept in constant fruitfulness by 
having the trimmings cut in pieces and scat- 
tered over the soil, with additions of any such 
vegetable waste as is available, but often with 
vine trimmings only. To burn these and scat- 
ter their ashes would have but a fraction of 
the good effect. In gardens a neater and 
much better method can be employed—that of 
charring the whole heap, and using the black 
coal as a surface dressing, such as nature gives 
in vegetable mould. If such a covering is put 
over the early planted peas and other seeds, 
not only do they come up more easily and 
sooner, but insects are spel’ by the strong 
odor of the freshly charred stuff, while atmos- 
pheric influences have free play all summer, 
and nitrification is promoted along the rows 
as well as where the busy hoes or rakes stir 
the soil during the warm season, in which this 
essential aid to growth can be fostered. 

To char the collection, gather all te one 
place, the coarser sticks, broken bones and 
similar material in one heap, the brushy twigs 
in another, and the paper, rags, leaves and 
shavings in another. Bie a hearth in a dry 
place, sheltered from wind and within view of 
the living-room window, and on the lower 
side scoop a gutter to the centre ; fill this with 
kindling, and put some for the middle of the 
heap. Stand the larger wood around this, 
and then cover with the brush, making a@ con- 
ical pile, as compact as possible. Then lay 
over the paper, etc., to prevent the outer 
coating of earth from filtering in among the 





| them. 


may have something to say that will aid in its so- 


| mal’s lineage, 


| animal might be, so it had a pedigree ; 


| stock; 


Sods inverted make the best outer cover, and 
add value to the heap. Three or four 
must be left in it to draw the fire to all parts, 
and after all is thoroughly ignited these must 
be stopped ; also the opening of the gutter 
where fire was introduced. The heap should 
then char slowly without any flame or access 
of air, and may take nearly a week to become 
cool, requiring care at first to draw the fire 
evenly through, by opening draft when need- 


holes 


| ful, and to prevent the fire from breaking out 


This char- 


perina- 


and reducing the sticks to ashes. 
red stuff, as a top dressing, more 
nently beneficial than any manure, even bones ; 
it absorbs nutritive and sun-warmth, 
and preserves an open surface. New York 
Tribune. 


cases 
ase 


MATERIAL FOR MULOH. 


The South Haven and Casco Pomological 
Society started thirteen years ago with thir- 
teen members, and not only still lives, but 
shows increase of strength. Always choos- 
ing vital topics, it discussed lately that of our 
headline. The leading conclusions we con- 
dense from The Michigan Farmer: 

‘“‘H. J. Linderman believes forest leaves 
unquestionably one of the very best materials 
for mulching small fruits, especially strawber- 
ries; but it is impracticable to gather them 
from the woods and apply them, for the reason 
that the high winds will blow them all away, 
unless we incur a heavy expense to cover 

After trial of several different materi- 
als, such as straw, marsh hay, etc., he has 
come to the conclusion that the very best ma- 


| terial for winter mulching of fruit trees, or 
| small fruits, is cornstalks cut up five or six 


inches long, and put on in early winter. He 
pays two cents a bundle for stalks, and a bun- 
die will mulch a row nearly three rods long. 
This will keep the fruit back in spring and it 
is not so liable to be injured by frost. Cur- 
rants and gooseberries which have been set 
only one year, should be mulched in winter 
to prevent their being heaved out by severe 
freezing and thawing. If the cornstalks are 
left on until the fruit ripens, they will keep it 
from getting sanded. Straw contains so much 
foul seed that it makes a very unprofitable 
mulch. 

‘‘Mr. Palmer would mulch 
with good clean straw cut up fine, and then 
cover with cornstalks over the straw. ‘Take 
the stalks off in the spring, and the straw will 
| protect the fruit from sand and dirt. It was 

by accident that he discovered the benefits of 
| cut straw as a mulch for strawberries. The 
straw had been carried across a portion of the 
bed and the litter left there. The in- 
crease of fruit, both in size and quantity, on 
the part so mulched, was very great. He al- 
ways found a mulch good for all kinds of fruit 
trees and plants, both in winter and summer. 
| “A. Gi. Gulley said the objec tion to straw 
as mulch is the foul it He 
mulches in winter for the benefit of the fruit 
in the spring. He has found that any kind of 
mulch can be put on in damp, rainy or snowy 
weather. Never remove the mulch in spring. 
He has seen very good results when cuttings 
were mulched when planted out. 

*““C. M. Sheffer thinks muck the best mulch 
in the world. The man who has a genuine 
muck bed, has a fortune. The of our 
black ash swamps are full of muck. He 
lieves a liberal application of muck every year 
on peat h trees is a preventive ot yellows. 
Muck is good for apple, peach and pear trees, 
or any thing else. Henry King set 170 apple 
trees in Nebraska very late in spring, and 
mulched them with prairie hay, putting a large 
forkful around each tree, and the result was 

He also mulched the 


strawberries 


was 


seed contains. 


most 


be- 


he only lost one tree. 


| bodies of the trees, by tying tall grass around 


them, protecting them from the extreme heat 
and cold, thereby preventing sun-scald and 
frozen sap-blight."—N. Y. Tribune 


CORRECT VIEWS OF BREEDS AND 
PEDIGREES. 


At no time within the recollection of the 
| writer has a more practical, common sense 
view of the value of pedigree in breeding 


| stock been held by the great mass of stock 


raisers and general farmers than at present. 
We can well remember when pedigree was 
scarcely thought of by the average farmer. He 
bought a bull or a boar, or bred to a stallion, 
simply because he liked his appearance. It 
never occurred to him to look ito the ani- 
to inquire whether the qualities 


that he admired had been inherited or were 
accidental. He did not seem to give a thought 
to the great fact that accidental excellence 


was rarely transmitted; and that to make the 
od qualities reasonably cer- 
de sired quali- 
of the an- 


transmission of go 
tain it was necessary that the 
ties must have been a characteristic 
cestry. 

After this came a radical change—a pedi- 
gree or breed craze, if we may characterize it 
aterm. It mattered little what the 
was ol 
a fashionable sort. We are not speaking now 
especially with reference to the so-called ped- 
igree craze in Short-horns. It was more man- 
ifest here, perhaps, and carried to a greater 
extent than in most other breeds and kinds of 
but it pervaded the entire mass of 
breeders, and was secn in everything. Horses, 
cattle, sheep, swine and chicken breeders of 
all degrees caught the infection, and fabulous 
a 


by such 


prices were paid simply for a pedigree, 
breed, a name. 

rhis mania has measurably passed away ; 
and now, thanks to a more general dissemina- 


| tion of a knowledge of the true principle of 


breeding and a better understanding of the 
laws which govern the transmission of heredi- 
tary qualities from parent to offspring, breed- 
ers, generally, have settled down upon true 
principles. Not that they value a good pedi- 
gree less than before, but they have learned 
what constitutes a good pedigree. Not that 
they value the improved breeds less, but they 
have learned that, as in minerals, ‘tall is not 
gold that glitters,” so in breeds, everything 


that wears the label of a favorite breed or 
family and has a herd or stud-book number is 
not fit to breed from. The maxim of the 


careful, intelligent breeder flow is, ‘A good 
animal with a good pedigree,” **A good rep- 
resentative of a good breed.”— Breeder's Ga- 
zelte. 


Tue Fiesu rue Improvep Hoa. 
Swine breeders have not sufficiently borne in 
mind the variation in the amount of lean meat 
found in the carcasses of different hogs. The 
Berkshire is universally credited with having 
more lean than any other breed; but even 
Berkshires vary in this regard, as do all other 
classes of swine. Hence, by closely scanning 
the cut-up carcasses, giving preference to cer- 
tain families showing liberai presence of mus- 
cular substance, these to be used as breeders, 
the relative quantity of lean could be increased 
in any family or breed. It is well known that 
some hogs, when reduced to an impoverished 
state, are really very thin, as the term is un- 
derstood, while others have as meagre an 
amount of fat as the thinnest, yet have great- 
er fullness of all the parts, and under no cir- 
cumstances do they become so lean in appear- 
ance as the others. This difference is owing 
entirely to the greater size of the muscle—the 
motive parts—and this diflerence is invariably 
shown in the cut-up meat. So it will be seen 
that there are two modes of making a very 
correct estimate of this peculiar difference in 
swine—by comparing animals that are, so far 
as we are able to judge, alike reduced, then 
again scanning the fat carcasses as they lie 
side by side upon the block.— National Live 
Stock Journal. 


Freep Tur Cows Wet. iw SumMer.— 
The customary loss from poor and deficient 
feed in midsummer, when grazing is the sole 
dependence for the snmmer feed for the 
herd, is about two-fifths of what would have 
been the yield if full feeding of green food 
had been supplied through the entire season. 
When a herd has been permitted to shrink 
from drought, it not only gives less milk 
through all the remaining part of the season, 
but it dries up entirely very much sooner than 
when the flow is kept right up to its maximum 
measure all the time. Herds which are full 
fed, go dry on an average only about one 
month in the year, while those which suffer 
from a drought six to ten weeks in the hot 
part of the season, with no extra feed, go 
dry on the average about three months. An- 
imals pinehed in the summer get poor and 
wanting in vigor, so that they do not stand 
the winter well, and yet it costs more to win- 
ter such a herd than it does a fleshy one. To 
subject cows to a lack of feed when they 
should be doing their best, brings disaster in 
every » and inflicts losses upon the 
owner which keep him struggling with pover- 
ty from year to year, and by distressing and 

iscouraging, make him dissatisfied with his 
business, and life 





wood and obstructing the in parts. 


an up-hill journey.—Na- 
tional Live Stock ‘heel. ee 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


and Farmer, 


KEITH, 


Advertisements, Ist insertion, 12 ota. per line. 


Each subsequent insertion, 8 
15 
12 

- 50 


Business Notices, first “ 


Each subsequent se 


Reading Matter Notices, . . 


Advertisements must be sent in as early in the week 


on Tuesday, to secure insertion. 


Advertisers are charged for the space occupied in 


solid nonpareil measure. 
rransient advertising must be prepaid. 
Cuts inserted without extra charge. 
No advertisement inserted for less than one dollar. 
Special terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 


a@@ The above are net prices for all advertising less 


than $100 in amount 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


The following gentlemen, who are authorized Agents 


for the 
New England 
W. NYE, » » CONNECTICUT and 
RHODE ISLAND. 
- ORANGE Co., Vr. 
- WINDSOR AND WIND 
HAM Cos., VT. 


G 


FREEMAN ROBBINS, 
F. W. CHEEVER,... 
A. W. WINGATE,... 

LIN Cos., ME. 
LESTER BARNES, 


dD. STEVENS, . 


G 

Subscribers are requested to forward their subscrip 
tions without waiting for the Agent to call. 
on their label will always show how far they have 
paid up. 





Farmers’ Directory, 


The Business Houses whose cards appear in this | 


column are among the best and most reliable in t 
city. 


a 
ESTABLISHED 1856. 

WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 
FLOUR AND COUNTRY . PRODUCE, 

Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
Country Consignments Solicited. 

28 Blackstone St., under New England House. 
Wma. F. BOSTON. CuHas. O. Brooks. 


FURNITURE. 


BROOKS. 


Established in 1836. 
re. LB. BROOKS, 
DEALER IN 
FURNITURE, CARPETINGS, 
Stoves, Feathers, Mattresses, Clocks, 
151 HANOVER STREET, 
14 Blackstone BOSTON. 9 Marshall St. 


w. 


&e. 


st. 
INSURANCE. 


Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, JANUARY 1, 1883, $482,451.87 
Surplus over Re-Insurance, . . « « $271,518.40 
Gain in Cash Fund the past year, . 2. 6 2 22,268.97 
Gain in Cash Surplus the past year, ... . _18,300,66 

AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULI 
Amount at risk, $26,117,577 
lotal Liabilities, $190,632.57 
Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 50 per 
cent. on 5 years, 30 per cent. on 3 years, and 20 per 
cent. on all others. 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, Pres’t and Treas. 
Cras. A. HOWLAND, Sec’y 7 
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PERSONAL. 


rant spoke upon the ‘*North and 


with great vivacity at a dinner given 


in New York to representatives of the citizens 
of L 
Northe rn an 


w 1 it 


South’ 
ouisville. He said in part that ‘‘when the 
| Southern people meet ona line, 
little 


The institution which 


1 that after all there is very 
e between us. 

out by the great war has made us 
North, 
is 


We have no longer any 

East or West. I 
gnorance on the part of the people each 
the other 


am sure there 


f the line, as to how those on 
ink and act.” 
May 13th, Rev. Phillips Brooks 


tv preached in St. Matthew’s church, 


On Sunday, 


n, to a congregation of poor people, 
his sermon was reported in the Christian 
The reporter says of it 
manner and tone it had 
that, ‘‘It is not often that 
vulpits vibrate under so thrill- 


if that city. 
that in no American- 
and 


Episcopal 1 
a] pat | 


a hnessaye. 


W. 
Albany 


ter 


Chapin, ex-President of the 


& Railroad, died at his home 


1 Springfield last Sunday, aged eighty-five 


ears 


It is rumored, on 


the alleged authority of 
one of the ambassadors of a foreign 
the Court of St. James, that the abdication of 
(Jueen Victoria is impending, and will proba- 
It that Her 


death of her favorite 


bly oceur very soon. is said 


since the 


Majesty has 
John Brown been very much depressed, and 


val to Balmoral became abso- 
itel The 
too, has developed into a much more serious 


Phe diffi- 


be a large cancerous ulcer, 


iat her renx 


tl 
l y necessary. trouble with her knee, 


matter than was at first snpposed. 


le é 
ilty is said to 


which has formed under the knee joint, and is 


eating its way to the bone. These physical 


reasons, together with the increased unwill- 


ingness 


and frequent inability of Queen Vic- 


are given as the basis of her determina- 


tion to abdicate. 
Miss Augusta of 
the degree of M. D., from the 


Toronto, received 
Victoria Uni- 
May 16th. 


Dominion to 


Stowe 


versity of Coburg, Canada, on 


She the first woman in the 


a medical degree. 


A movement 


take 
ct a life size 
the poet Bryant, in Central 


York. It by the 


The cost of the statue will be 


is on foot to ere 


f +} 
Park, was started 
Century Club. 


about B20,000. 


Senator Bayard will preside at the Centen- 
ial exercises at 
ton’s headquarters, in October. 
MILK IN NEW YORK. 
of the f the Orange 
County milk war of last fall, isseen in the fact 
that the markets of New York city are glutted 


One consequences 0 


with milk this Sprin This is owing in part 


opening of new fields on the West 


to the 
Shore Railroad, which is fed by the Ulster & 
Delaware, Ontario & Western, and Walkill 
lhe of the Lehigh & 
Iludson River Railroad, to Belvidere, N. J., 
which took in fifty-three additional miles of 


Branch. extension 


finest farming country, also contributes to this 
fact. New dairies are springing up, largely 
on the Ontario & Western main road, and on 
the of that 
creameries have been erected at Sidney this 
the 
late milk war, one of the leading Orange 
creamery established a 
creamery at Little Falls, the New York 
Central Road, and is developing an immense 


New Berlin branch line. Large 


Spring, and are now in full blast. Since 


County men has 


on 


business, mostly intended for the New York 
market. There flood of 
milk arriving in New York within the past 


has been no such 


twelve years. One large dealer, a few days 
ago, refused to give one cent a quart fora 
quantity of milk offered him, in the face of 
the regular market price of two cents. Pro- 
ducers cannot help themselves in any way, as 
there is no other outlet for their milk except 
through the creameries, which are practically 
in the same hands that manage the city milk 
trade. 


A PROMISING EXPERIMENT. 

‘The Amherst Record says that a new expe- 
riment is being tried the present season on 
the farm of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, by permitting individual students to 
hire from the College certain lots of land, and 
to raise such crops as they desire, the profit, 
if any, coming tothem. ‘This would certainly 
seem to be an excellent system in every re- 
spect, as it interests the students in their 
work, and gives them the strongest of motives 
for doing that work well. The hope of pecu- 
niary gain is generally a sufficient motive to 
exertion, and one is naturally more interested 
in work that is personal in its nature and re- 
sults, than in any kind of mutual or collective 
labor. The following students have embraced 
this opportunity: Messrs. Putnam & Leary 
have two acres planted to potatoes, and will 
raise cabbages as a second crop ; Messrs. Bar- 
ber & Chapman cultivate one acre, and will 
raise the same crops as above; Messrs. Ali- 
meida & Buffington cultivate one acre, which 
they have planted to potatoes and corn; Mr. 
E. W. Allen cultivates one acre, and will 


raise potatoes and carrots. The College has 


»OxrorbD and FRANK- 


» NORFOLK Co., MASs. 
+ « « « « HILLSBORO’ Co.,N.H. 


The date 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 
riders and collections in the following Counties in 


| consequence of wearing tight shoes. 


} 


pt ywer at | 


THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER----AN AGRI 





recently received a present of a fine collection 
of bird’s eggs from W. E. Rutherford of 
Westhampton. 


CLosing THE Navy Yarps.—The Secre- 
tary of the Navy has indorsed the report of 
the Navy Yard Commission, and the recom- 
mendations will go into effect about the mid- 
dle of July. It recommends the concentra- 
tion and reorganization of the mechanical de- 
partments in every Navy Yard retained, so 
that there shall be but one shop in each 
for the performance of the same kind of work. 
It recommends that the Pensacola, League 
Island, New London and Washington yards 
be closed, the latter to be designated asa 
No 
expended for improvements at the Portsmouth 


Naval Arsenal. more money is to be 
yard, and it will be closed when the necessity 
for the repair of wooden vessels terminates, 
as its value as a ship-building yard has passed 
The proposed sale of the Boston yard 
lis condemned. It 


| ‘ » 
ropewalk and the sail-makers’ department be 


away. 
is recommended that the 


| kept in operation. 


Tue Creprrors or THE UNtrep Srares. 
—The Sunday Herald claims to have informa- 
tion as to the largest holders of United States 
The list of these millionaires in this 
Mr. Van- 

Stewart, 


bonds. 
country and Europe, is as follows : 
derbilt, $37,000,000; Mrs. A. T. 


} $30,000,000; Jay Gould, $13,000,000 regis- 





| tered, and a large amount of coupon bonds; 
Mr. Flood of California, $15,000,000; an 
| estate in Boston, and three or four persons in 
New York have $10,000,000 each; the estate 

5,000,000; D. O. Mills, 





The latter certainly will not allow it to pass into 
other hands for the sake of a paltry hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

Michael Davitt has arrived in London. He has 
had a consultation with Mr. Parnell, and they have 
come to a complete agreement in regard to the 
manner in which the agitation in Ireland shall be 
conducted hereafter. r. Davitt will not go to 
America, but will remain at home to carry out the 
Irish programme. ; 


France. 

War between France and China over the Annam 
difficulty is considered inevitable, and latest ad- 
vices from Hong Kong and Shanghai show that 
preparations for war are being made by China on 
a very extensive scale. Advices from Hanoi, are 
to the effect that the military situation there had 
improved and that six companies of French ma- 
rines and a mountain battery from Saigon had 
passed through Harphong on their way to Hanoi. 

Six thousand soldiers are at Toulon, under or- 
ders for China, and awaiting transportation. 

The wronaut, L’ Hosta, who os an unsuccess- 
ful attempt last Thursday to cross the British 
Channel in a balloon, renewed the attempt Satur- 
day morning and has not since been heard from. 
It is feared that he was carried out over the North 
Sea, and was drowned. 


Germany. 


Herr von Bennigsen, the German liberal leader 
has resigned his seat in the lower house of the 
Landtag without assigning a cause. He has also 
resigned his seat in the Reichstag. The govern- 
ment’s new church bill, which is favored by Herr 
von Bennigsen, though opposed by the liberal par- 
ty generally, as offering too great concessions to 
the Vatican, seems to be the cause of his resigna- 
tion, which, it is asserted, must lead to the dissolu- 
tion of the national liberal party. The conserva- 
tives and the party of the centre favor the bill, and 
a majority will probably be secured for it. 

Russia. 

The collection of the poll-tax from the poorest 
portion of the peasantry will entirely cease from 
January 1 next, and the tax to be collected from 
ree remainder of the people will be reduced by one- 
alt. 

A nihilistic manifesto has been issued which 
states that, the whole force of the Russian govern- 
ment and its most intelligent spies having been con- 
centrated at Moscow during the coronation festivi- 
ties, the nihilists took advantage thereof to spread 
their doctrines and enroll supporters of their cause 
in St. Petersburg and other centres of the popula- 
tion. It says that the strength of the party in St. 














| of Moses Taylor, 
These, with an unmarried lady 
York, 
are the largest holders in the 
In Europe the Rothschilds to- 
the nearly one- 
| quarter of the entire debt. They 
have $400,000,000. In England the Baroness 
| Burdett Coutts Bartlett has $20,000,000, the 
| Duke of Sutherland, $5,000,000, Sir 


| Thomas Brassy $5,000,000, 


$4,000,000. 
in New 
| $8,000,000, 


United States. 


name not given, who has 


evidences of 


| 
gether hold 
| 


bonded 


and 


Tue Frerr Ovritook ALonG tHE Hup- | 
| SON River.—Fruit growers on the Hudson 
River now consider themselves warrented in 
predicting an abundant crop of berries, peaches 
and grapes. A backward season rendered | 
late trosts harmless, the fruit has set hand- | 
somely and is growing well, and the yield 
| promises to be remarkable in quality as well 
}as quantity. The apple crop alone is likely 
}to be a disappointment. ‘The success or 
failure of the river fruit crops,” says The 
Kingston Freeman *‘is a matter e vital im- 
portance from a pecuniary point of view to 
Kingston, Poughkeepsie and Newburg mer- | 
chants, and to business men in the immediate 
villages. The failure of the peach and grape 
crops means hard times to many owners of 
soil and a shutting down on the purse strings. | 
| Last year the peach crop was a total failure, 
and the grape yield was short. As a result 
| money in many localities where fruit growing | 
is followed as a business has been ‘tight’ for 
}a year, and storekeepers say their customers 
| were forced to economize. A full yield, and 
especially so in Southern Ulster, means lively 
times, good trade and general prosperity.” 


A DeLAWAke boy recently lost one of his feet in 
These pro- 
and these gradually ate up the 
of the foot, so that surgeons were obliged to 
ate it. 


duced 
bones 
amput 


abscesses 


ONE SUFFERING Harry.—*If I can send | 
one suffering soul to you,” writes James Corbin, of 
Washburn, Ill., “I will be happy. Samaritan 
Vervine cured me, and will cure all cases of fits.’ 


$1.50. 


SOUI 


As an example of the proclivity of the English 
to invest in American lands, a few purchases can 
be mentioned. One company has invested in 
311,000 acres of land in Texas, another in 1,300,000 
acres of bottom land in Mississippi, another in 
2,000,000 acres in Florida. Kansas and Colorado 
are also favorite regions for the speculations of the 
English capitalists. 


For constitutional or scrofulous Catarrh, and for 
Consumption induced by the scrofulous taint, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the true remedy. It has 
cured numberless cases. It will stop the nauseous 
catarrhal discharges, and remove the sickening 
odor of the breath, which are indications of scrofu- 
lous origin. 


| H. Milliken to Mary G. Briggs, both of Roxbury. 


Tue ancient palace of Holyrood in Edinburgh is | 
said to be the last spot in Europe where the old | 
right of sanctuary remains. There a debtor, even 
a debtor to the Crown, may take refuge, demand 
accommodations, and be free from all arrest or 
legal process. The sanctuary includes Salisbury 
Crags and Arthur's Seat. 

Mrs. Coie of Windham, N. 
her life was saved by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
had 37 terrible Scrofulous sores. 

Tut 
at the Lane Theological Seminary 
few days ago, was a colored man. 


H., declares that 
She 


best scholar in a class of ten that graduated 
at Cincinnati a 


THERE appears to be much sympathy wasted on 
countrymen who are swindled by city rogues, ac- 
cording to the New York Superintendent of Police, 
who says that nine out of ten countrymen deserve 
to lose their money, “because they fall into traps | 
while expecting to profit by some dishonest trans- | 
action.” 


“My horse walked on his toes for a year,”’ writes 


| W. J. Tuckerman, the well known horse man, “his 


| Spavin Cure cured him.” 


Ellis’s 


trouble was a contraction of the cords. 


Ir is stated that the destruction of property by 
fire in the United States and Canada was much less 
last month than the average. The losses during | 
May amounted to seven millions, which is three- 
quarters of a million less than the May loss of last 
year. 

For years Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham has been con- 
tending with the terrible hydra known as Disease, 
with that surprising success many who were in the | 
serpent’s coils will testify. Often has the power- | 
less victim been snatched from the open jaws of | 
the destroyer. In smiting the heads of this mon- 
ster Mrs. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compourd is far 
more efficacious than the processes of potential and 
actual cautery. 

Ir is reported that a salt lake three-quarters of a 
mile in diameter has been discovered on the top of | 
a volcanic mountain about 150 miles northwest of 
Albuquerque, in New Mexico. 


“Ger up like a man, and take care of yourself.” 
Get a bottle of Wheat Bitters, it will make a new 
man of you, no matter what your trouble may be. 
No such remedy was ever before offered to the 
public. $1. 





| shop girls are said to remain single “because the 
| men they marry are not refined enough for the 


Newburg, N. Y., at Wash- | 


THe majority of the better class of New York 
m, 
and the men they would marry never ask them.” 


NesraskA claims to have raised the largest 
apple ever grown in this country. It weighed 294 
ounces. A model of it is in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution at Washington. 


Srrains, Lameness, Pains and Stitches, Weak 
Back or Disease of the spine will be immediately 
relieved on application of a Hop Plaster over the 
atfected part. Its penetrative power is wonderful. 
Warranted to be the best made. 


Ly 1840 there were only seven vocations outside 
the home into which the women of New England 
had entered. Now the women of Massachusetts 
are employed in 284 branches of industry, including 
the arts and professions. 


Vucetine purifies the blood, renovates and in- 
vigorates the whole system. Its medical properties 
are Alterative, Tonic, Solvent and Diuretic. 


ARTESIAN wells are very successful in Florida. 
They bring copious supplies of excellent water in 
nearly every instance. 


Have you Heart Disease in any form? If so, 
use Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator; 30 years have 
sroved it a sure remedy for organic or sympathetic 
leart Disease. $1 per bottle at druggists. 


Tue largest piece of granite claimed to have been 
quarried since the time of Solomon was lately ex- 
humed at Thomaston, Me. It measured 60 feet in 
length and 7 feet square at the base. Its weight 


was estimated at 150 tons. 
The World Abroad. 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DIS- 
PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 


Proceedings in Parliament during the past week 
have been decidedly more lively than usual. The 
appointment of Lord Lansdowne as Governor Gen- 
eral of Canada has drawn forth a protest from the 
Irish members, who look upon the appointment as 
in no sense a conciliatory movement, to say the 
least, Lord Lansdowne and his father having been 
among the most unpopular of Irish landlords, and 
having contributed more than almost any others, 
to the depopulation of the country during the fam- 
ine years. Then the mission of Mr. Errington to 
the Vatican, is causing unpleasant comment, the 
connection of the Government with his proceedings, 
and the recent Papal manifesto, not appearing - 
ticularly dignified or creditable. The matter of re- 
committing the bills concerning the pensivns to 
Baron Alcester and Lord Wolseley for services in 
Egypt, has also given rise to an angry discussion, 
in which, however, conservatives like Sir Stafford 
Northcote were found supporting the government, 
and radicals like Sir Wilfrid Lawson were in oppo- 
sition. The execution of Suleiman Daoud at Alex- 
andria, was also made the occasion for a fruitless 
and somewhat angry discussion, on account of the 
refusal of the government to interfere. 

The House of Lords has passed to a second read- 
ing the bill legalizing marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister. 

A celebration has been in progress ones the 
week, at Birmingham in honor of John Bright’s 
service ofa quarter of a century in Parliament. 
The demonstration was very enthusiastic, one of 
the fa pee = Lp a of dele- 

tes from associations 
Timothy Kelly, the fifth and last of the Pheenix- 
Park assassins, was hanged in a = 


Saturday. There was no | 
crowd which surrounded the jail was very quiet. 

The trial of the dynamite conspirators was begun 

Monday. Lynch, the informer, re- 

iterated the testimony given by him at the i- 


bearing. 
The vernment offers only £70,000 for the Ash- 
vaxetenes collection. The aneumt demanded is 
$90,000. The Times in a leading article on this 


“The public will learn with keen regret that, the 





| Storage at Sinyrna, 


| on Saturday. 


| make large concessions, especially in Cuban tariffs, 
| with a view to obtaining lower duties on sugar, 


| Cases, 


kK. 
| wa 


| John Whitman of New Brighton, Staten Island, N.Y. 


| Charles Bigelow, 73 yrs. 10 mos. 


| Wilder, 69 yrs. 7 mos. 


| 11 mos. 


| Is a good spring medicine as well as delicious bever- 





for the purchase of the Ashburnham 
Ton kare ooliageed: Germany and the United 





States are eager to secure these literary 


Petersburg is greatly increasing, and asserts that 
there were at the coronation officials and others un- 
der the orders of the nihilists near enough to the 
Czar to have struck him on the brow if the word to 
that eflect had beon given. It was even feared that 
some too zealous partisan might throw a grenade 
at the Czar. 

_ The Czar has sent his thanks to President Arthur 
for specially accrediting Minister Hunt to represent 
the United States at the coronation, and for sending 


The “Monitor” Self Dump 


enes.-9?* 


spaeyaery yet 


ba 
i 
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HORSE RAKE! 


The strongest and most compact Rake ever offered 
for sale. 

All important parts made of best refined wrought 
iron, and every part to be seen at a glance. 

No ratchet plates, pawls or springs to break or get 
out of order. 

Wheels hang and turn on a solid wrought axle same 
as a carriage wheel. 

Easily operated by a child. 

Adapted for smooth or rough land, and light or 
heavy grass. 

Examine the “Monitor” before purchasing. 


Higganum M’f’g. Corporation, 
38 So. Market S8t., Boston, Mass., 
24tf and Higganim, Conn. 


WA ROe 


Fuss Spavin(‘ure. 





“The most remarkable remedy of the ge.” 

Extraordinarily | 

valuable in removing 

LAMENESS, SWELLING 
or Inflammation, 





“itis the only 
|preparation that will.” 
IT REMOVES SPAVINS 
and without blister or blemish. 





Undisputed Positive Evidence of Absolute Cures, 








Admiral Baldwin with the American frigate to at- 
tend the solemnity. He says it has been particular- 
ly agreeable to him to see this mark of considera- 


| ion trom a nation “united to Russia by bonds of | 
traditional friendship.” 


Minister Hunt and Admi- | 
ral Baldwin have received the gold medals com- 
memorative of the coronation. Admiral Baldwin | 
has received a gold snutf-box, with a portrait of | 
the Czar set in brilliants, to mark the Czar’s per- 
sonal appreciation of the courtesy of the United | 
States in sending a special naval commission to 
Moscow. 
General Items. | 
The Turkish commercial treaty with the United | 


| States having terminated, the duties on spirits have | 


been virtually increased, the Porte compelling their | 
A protest has been made by 
Minister Wallace. i 

Suleiman Daoud, who was sentenced to death for 
setting tire to Alexandria at the time of the bom- 
bardment of the city by the English, was hanged 


Spaniards and Cubans are alarmed and jealous 
over the treaty of commerce between the United 
States and Mexico. They are now disposed to 


molasses and coffee. 

‘Two hundred thousand slaves will become free 
in Cuba, in 1883. The law prohibiting the landing 
of free negroes in Cuba, except on payment of one 
thousand dollars, has been repealed. 

The Governor-General of Cuba having reported 
favorably concerning the state of that Island, over 
one hundred exiles will be allowed to return there, 
shortly. ’ | 

The fighting in the vicinity of Guayaquil, Ecua- 
dor, is still in progress, and it is reported that the 

| 
| 
| 





insurgent attacks on the city have been repulsed. 
rhe negotiations between China and Japan, rela- 
tive to the Loochoo Islands, have been broken off. 
Victoria, and the other Australian colonies, are 
taking steps to urge the Imperial Government to 
annex the New Hebrides, the Solomon Islands, and 
other groups of islands in the Pacific. 


“Do not Surrer A HunprReptH Part.”—A 
lady who had been for twelve years a fearful suf- 
ferer trom Neuralgia, complicated with other dis 
makes the following report after three 
months’ use of Compound Oxygen: “1 can not 
sufficiently express my gratitude to you for being 
the means of relieving me of so much pain. Do 
not suffer a hundredth part as much as previous to 
the use of your Treatment.” Our Treatise on Com- 
pound Oxygen, its nature, action, and results, with 
reports of cases and full information, sent free. 
Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Marriages and Deaths. 


MARRIED. 


In Roxbury, June 5, by Rev. Percy Browne, William 


In Medway, June 7, by Rev. R. K. Harlow, Mr. M. 
Thomson to Miss Adelaide E. Hunt, both of Med 
v. 

In East Milton, June 6, by Rev. Robert Gordon, 
Frank E. Ormsby to Kate M. Smith, both of Milton. 

In Salem, June 7, by Rev. Mr. Pattee, M. Denman 
Ross, Esq., of Jamaica Plan, to Caroline E., daughter 
of Augustus J. Archer, Esq. of Salem. 

In Somerville, June 7, by Rev. George W. Durell, 
tobert Burland to Julia Weston. 

In Brookline, June 6, by Rev. Leonard K. Storrs, 
Robert L. Means of Boston to Jesse M., daughter of 


DIED. 

In Charlestown, June 10, Caroline Gibbs, wife of 
In Dorchester, June &, John H. Bird, 55 yrs. 9 mos. 
Mrs. Martha H. Dalton, 73 yrs.4.mos. 

In Quincy, June4, Mrs. Abigail 8., wife of Joseph W. 
Robertson, 69 yrs. 10 mos. 

In South Scituate, June 4, Mrs. Eliza J. Belcher, 38 
yrs. 
* In Randolph, June 4, Aaron Mann, 76 yrs. 2 mos. 

In Worcester, June 4, Kev. Edward B. Sellars of 
Boston. 

In Neponset, June 6, Sibil E., 


» 


widow of Enoch C. 


In Dedham, June 5, Margaret Cochran, 82 yrs. 

In Taunton, June 6, Peter Burt, 75 yrs. ‘ 

In New Bedford, June 4, John W. Shaw, 83 yrs. 6 
mos. 

In Malden, June 7, Capt. Andrew T. Milton, 51 yrs. 


In Waltham, June 7, Jane Babcock, 75 yrs. 


Business Dotices. 





DR. SWETT’S ROOT BEER 


age. Made from Life of gg ge Winter 
green, Hops, Checkerberry, etc., ete. In packages to 
muke five gallons, 25 cents. Sent by mail, 31 cents, or 
4 packages a Prepared only by GEORGE 
W. SWETT, M. D., at the New England Botanic 
Depot, 245 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 8t21 


Scrofula. 


A medicine that destroys the germs of Serot 
ula and has the power to root it out is appre- 
ciated by the afflicted. The remarkable cures 
of men, women and children as deseribed 
by testimonials, prove 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


containing remedial 
agents which Scrofula from the 
blood. One hundred doses for $1.00. Sold by 
all dealers. C. 1. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass 


medicine, 
eradicate 


a reliable 





Re Persons ordering articles advertised tn 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 


FARMER. 





Hew Advertisements, 


Stockbridge Manures 


Now is the Time to order for the fol- 
lowing Crops: 
/ For one acre, two 
Fodder Corn { tctnree tags; 200 
lbs. each. 

This will produce from 20 to 40 tons of green fodder 
er acre, according to quantity used, seed, season, ete. 
‘odder Corn may be sown with the Stockbridge Ma- 

nure up to the middle of July. 


Hungarian or Millet 


2 to 3 bags, 200 Ibs. each. 


This has produced from two to four tons per acre, 
which is equal to _— hay if cut in early blossom. 
It thrives best in hot, dry weather; may be sown up 
to the first of August and grows in six weeks. 


} Remember that the “Stock- 
Tobacco § bridge” grows the best leaf. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 


23tf 43 Chatham Street, BOSTON. 


Fine Plants a Specialty. 
ABRAGE, LARGEST GROWERS IN 
New England. No.1 Seed Stock—Price 100, 30 

cts; 1000, $2.00; 3000, $5.00; 5000, $8.00. Address 

3t2ey" ELLIS BROS., Keene, N. H. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1978. 


BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


Laker's Premium Chocolate, the best 
preparation of plain chocolate for fam- 
ily use.— Baker's Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oil has been 
removed. easily digested and edmirably 
cdapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, a8 & drink or eaten as con- 
fecticuery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker's 
Droma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
mos: excclicnt article for families. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO. 
Dorchester, UMass. 


For one 
acre, 


; 
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LO a On ee Nee 
PP AP Pee 
Ss H AR | rrheus Sprains, Wrenches, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
PAI NS Sciatica, Pleurisy Pains, 
| Stitch in the Side, Slow Cir- 
culation of the Blood, Heart Discases, Sore Muscles, 
Pain in the Chest, and all pains and aches either local 
or deep-seated are instantly relieved and speedily 
cured by the well-known Hop Plaster, compounded, 
as it is, of the medicinal virtues of fresh Hops, Gums, 
Balsams and Extracts. It is indeed the best pain- 
killing, stimulating, soothing and strengthening 
Plasterever made. Ask for the Hop Plaster atany 
drug store. Price 25 cents or five for $1, Hop Plas- 
ter Co., Proprietors, 


*,@# 
* * * . *# * # 
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IT WILL CURE IT LEADS ALL 
where others fail the world, and 
SPLINTS, RINGRONES &c. IS HIGHLY ENDORSED 





As THE BEST of all Horse Remedies, 





HISTORY OF THE HORSE, | 
with testimonials, 
Seut free on Application, 


A PAIR TRIAL 
will convince every one. 
Send name on a postal. 





CULTURAL AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER.----SATURDAY, JUNE 
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1883, 











“SPECIALS vs. 


PHOSPHATES.” 





greatest on earth,” a veritable ‘Mastodon ( 


Well—we hope he is but perhaps he is 


pamphlet insisting that potash was of no value t 


position already given. 
We presume it is a trial to him to see his o 


selves, can do to help him :—and we congratula 
dor to give our ‘‘Specials” their proper positi 
phates. 

It is the fault of our parents that we have ne 


The next $1000.00 earned by us will not 
publishing childish bets, but in improving our ‘ 


manner,—still, if he is resolved to be disagreea 
worst of all company—himself.” 








*For “Fac-Simile” see his “Standard Poster.” 


bd 


43 Chatham Street, Boston, June 12th, 1883. 


And now again cometh our competitor, not satisfied with assuring us he is really ‘‘the 


siganteus,”* because he has been told so, and 


therefore he must be, but wishes to bet $1000.00 that he is not only ‘‘great” but good. 


only mad. 


If the frog in the fable had not burst in endeavoring to prove himself as big as the ox- 
he too, might have lived to bet $1000.00 that he was better than some other frogs. 

Seriously speaking, we do not propose to enter into an endless newspaper controversy. 
Our competitor has attacked us before in this same manner, and once issued an expensive 


o farmers, but we could not agree with him, 


nor could the public—and notwithstanding his feelings, we must again decline to alter our 


ld customers buy the Stockbridge Manures 


and increase their purchases year after year, but it is hard to see what we, in justice to our- 


te ourselves that our competitor has the can- 
on as standards by which to measure his phos- 


ot a reputation of ‘‘twenty-two years’ standing,” 


but it may be, after all, not entirely a disadvantage :—we prefer a good record to a long one. 


be expended in a fruitless controversy, nor in 
‘Special Manures,” and we hope, for the sake 


uf the farmers, that our competitor also may conclude to spend his $1000.00 in the same 


ble, why then, we must ‘‘leave him to the 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CoO. 








We prepare Condition Powders and Hoof Ointment, 
Heave Powders, Worm Powder and Colic Powders. 





All these on sale at Drug | Price of Ellis’s Spavin 
stores and harness deak ty jcure $1.00 per bottle, 
For particulars, free books, ete., write 
ELLIS SPAVIN CURE Co., 
50 Sudbury St., Boston, or 276 4th, Ave., New York, 


2t23 
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A NOTED BUT UNTITLED Wutian. 


[From the Boston G/ 
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Measrs. Editors :— 
The above is a good likeness of 
ham 


may be truthfully 


Mrs, Lydia E. Pink- 


of Lynn, Mass., who above all other human beings 

alled the f Woman,” 

assome of her corresponde She 

is zealously devoted to her wor 

of a and is obli;rec 
t 


assistants, t 


some 
lady 
ondence 
pecial 

t. Her 
not 
tigated it and 


life-study, 


© help her answer the 
r, each bearing 


which daily pours 
1 at 


yurden of 

Vegetable Compound is a med 

evil purposes. I have yx 

am satisfled of the truth « 
of it 

and prescribed by the best 7 

“It we 


in upon h 
suff P x 
1 and 
sonally ir 
f this 
On account pro me 
ks like a 


th 


One says: 
pain. It wille 
of the uterus 
ienstruat 
Uleeration, Flo 
sequent spinal weakr 
the Change of Life.” 
It permeates every | 


entirely 
rular and 


‘orrhd@a, 
I lammation and 


n,al] Ovarian 


new life and vigor. 
destroys all cra i 
ness of the st« h. It cure 
Nervous Prostration, Genera 
st 1 ling of bearing 


Depression and Indige 


down, causing pain, weig is alWays 
cured by it I times, and 


law 


permanently 


ander all circumstances, th the 
that governs the femal 

osts only $1. per bottle or 
julred as t 
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sts. Any advice r 
mes of many wh 
health by the use of the Veg 
obtained by addressing Mrs. P., with stamp f 
at her home in Lynn, Mass, 
For Kidney ¢ laint of eithe 
unsurpassed as abuncant testim« 
“Mrs. Pink! ’s Liver Pills, 
the best in the world 
Biliousness and Torpidity of the 
it 
in its poy 
Angel 


have 


tal le 


for the « 

Her Blood 

Purifier works wonders in its sp ne and bids fair 

to equal the Compound 
All must respect her us an 

ambition isto dogoodt 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE NEW WARRIOR 


is unexcelled, and we 
believe unequalled for honest workmanship, quality of 
material used in its construction, its simplicity, 
strength, durability, ease of management, lightness of 
draft, quality and quantity of work, adaptability to 
any and all conditions of crop and surface. 

Every disinterested person who has given the NEW 
WARRIOR <a careful examination acknowledges 
that it possesses points of superiority over all others. 


It is Always Reliable, 
Has no Equal in the Field, 


Anything Possible for a Mower can 
be done with it. 


It challenges any competing machine for 
Work or Durability. 


WARRIOR MOWER CO., 


Little Falls, N. Y¥., and 
13teow12 21 South Market St., 


2k 


Boston. 


OR THE LITTLE FOLKS.--SEND 3 
one-cent stamps for six laughing and six crying 
babies. C. C. WEEKS, Dorchester, Mass. 4t nl 


land, Me. 


ver day at home. Samples worth $5 
ree. Address Stinson & Co., Port 
52t4 


SOL 
WBteops! 


Real Estate---Stock. 
EXECUTOR’S SALE. 


URSUANT TO A LICENSE OF THE 

Probate Court of the County of Middlesex, grant 
ing authority to sell real estate of the late Charles F. 
Crosby, deceased, to pay the debts due from the estate, 
together with the charges of administration, will be 
sold at Public Auction, on Wednesday, the 20th 
day of June, 1883, on the premises, the land and 
buildings in Ashby, South Village, lately owned and 
occupied as a homestead by said Crosby. 

Stzz WM. H. JEWETT, Executor. 


= 
by Watcnmakers. By mail, 25c. Circulars 
free. J. 8. BIRCH & CO..88 Dey St.. N. ¥ 








Legal Notices, 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
‘Vo the Heirs-at-Law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the Estate of PHINEAS GREEN, late 
of Reading, in said County, deceased, Greeting 
Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last will and testament of said deceased has been pre- 
sented to said Court, for ProBate, by Mary A. 
GREEN, who prays that letters testamentary may be 
issued to her, the executrix therein named, and that 
she may be exempt from giving « surety or sureties 
on her bond pursuant to said will and statute; You are 
hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be held 
at Cambridge, in sald County of Middlesex, on the fourth 
Tuesday of June inst., at nine o’clock before noon, to 
show cause, if any you have, against the same. And 
said petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks, in the newspaper called the 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this fifth day of June, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-three. 

stor J. H. TYLER, Register. 

O THE RHONORABLE THE JUDGE OF 
THE PROBATE COURT IN AND FOR THE 
COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX: Respectfully represents 
DANIEL GOWING of Wilmington, in said County, 
and SARAH GOWING, his wife, that they are desirous 
of adopting Annie Lycholem, otherwise called Jennie 
Lycholm, a child of Ferdinand Lycholm of Sweden, 
and Hannah Lycholm of Boston, County of Suffolk, 
his wife, which said child was born in said Boston, on 
the thirteenth day of December, A. D., 1874; that the 
said parents of said child wilfully deserted her on June 
13th, 1876, and went to parts unknown, and have not 
since been heard from, and have neglected to support 
said child since said desertion; Wherefore we pray 
for leave to adopt said child, and that her name may 
be changed to that of Annie Lycholm Gowing. Dated 
this fourth day of June, A. D., 1883. 
DANIEL GOWING. 
SARAH GOWLNG. 





MMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
On the foregoing petition, it is ordered, that the peti- 
tioners notify the said parents of said child to appear 
at a Probate Court to be holden at Cambridge in and 
for said County of Middlesex, on the second Tuesday 
of July next, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any they have, why the prayer of said petition 
should not be granted, by serving them, if found in 
this State, with a we Ad said petition and this order, 
seven days at least before said Tuesday, and if not, by 
publishing the same three successive weeks, in the 
newspaper called the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed 
at Boston, the last publication to be at least seven 
a before said 4 
itness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, uire, Judge 
of said Court, this sixth day of June, in the year 


The Only Sure Protection 


| sound of it. 


t erate. 
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THE BEST I$ THE CHEAPEST. 


N CALLING ATTENTION TO OUR 

Sulky Rake trade, we take pleasure in saying that 
since the introduction of the Tiger Rake in New Eng- 
land in 1876, the demand has been without a parallel 
in the history of the Sulky Rake trade. The testimony 
in its praise has become universal, and we predict for 
the harvest of 1883, a sale at least FIVE times as great 
as that of any other Sulky Rake. 

To those desiring a jsirst class Rake we recommend 
the TIGER as being the Rake of all others to buy, and 
the only Rake that has been in actual use sive seasons, 
and proven itself strong enough to stand the tests of a 
Horse Dump Rake. It undergoes no change, and best 
ofall, needs none. It is warranted to do as good work 
und last twice as long as any other Horse Dump Rake. 
To any who may desire a Hand Dump Rake, or for 
any Cause, a cheaper Rake than the roe, they will 
do well to consult with our Agents, as we make a 
specialty of the Rake trade—have several different 
makes, and dealing in them as we do by the thousand, 
our Ageuts are able to sell a superior article at about 
the same price an inferior article would cost, coming 
from any other source With this assurance, we trust 
none will order without having first consulted our 
Agents. 

We also have a large stock of MOWERS, and any 
thing that is wanted for the Hay Field or Barn, in the 
way of Machinery. Call early and see for yourself. 


GHO. TYLER, 
19 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 


»” 


MEADOW KING MOWER. 


Gen'l Agent for New England. 








THIS FAVORITE MOWER still commands 
the attention of the farmers of the world. For several 
years we have been unable to fill all orders. I suggest 
that parties intending to buy, give subject early atten- 
tion. Descriptive catalogueffree. 

10t18 FRED ATWOOD, Winterport, Me. 


EATON’S ALARM SIGNAL. 


Of Corn and other Crops, 


From the depredation of crows and other 
birds. One of the most ingenious inventions ever 
produced. By being set in the evening, it will dis- 
charge a series of guns at regular intervals through 
the next day, commencing as early in the morning as 
desired, which make a report as loud as a rifle. | 
It is well known that nothing will alarm birds equal 
to the report of a gun and the smell of eg No 
crow or other bird has the courage to linger within 





It will save many times its cost in a single season, 


and will last a life time. It is simple and inexpensive 
Send for circular or call and see it. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


43 south Market St., Boston, Mass. 


5t2l 











o* 

or 
PARKER & GANNETT, Boston and Springfield 

General Agents for New England. 
4teop1s8 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


PURE WHITE LEAD 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 
All goods warranted to be equal to the best in the 
market. 
FRANK A. Brown, Treas. 
ly2l 


SALEM, MASS. 





For Cuts, Bruises, 
Sores, Swellings,&c, 
on Horses, Dogs 
and Cattle, 


Agricultcralists, 
BOSTON. 


CIVEN AWAY. 
N OSS ROSE DECORATED TEA SETS, 
A French China Gold Band Tea Sets, Stone China 
Dinner Sets, and hundreds of other PREMIUMS to 
ersons getting up TEA CLUBS. Send postal card 
for Catalogue, including 5 one cent one FREE. 
AMOY TEA CO., 


13t13 333 Broadway, Providence, R. I. 


ELASTIC PAINTS 50 cts. per gal. 


Also Black Diamond Cement for repairing roofs, gut- 
ters, cisterns, etc. ELASTIC PAINT CO., 
64 Hunneman St., Boston. 








Stone Drain Pipe, Sand, Plaster, Cement, Lime, 
Shovels. WAL BROS., 8 Water Street, Boston. 
13t16 





SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE 
AND 
PRICE LIST. 

ju&jul 








a fortune. Out- 
ree. Address E. @. 
-, 10 Barclay St., N. ¥. 


can now gras 
fit worth 610 
RIDEOUT @ CO. 


Pat. Channel Can 


CREAMERY. 


woe Setting without Ice---Per- 
ect Refrigerator included. 
Suited for large or small dairies, cream- 

eries, or gathering cream. Special dis- 
count on large orders. One creamery at 
wholesale, where I have no agents. Send 
for circular. AGENTS WANTED. 

llteops¥ wmM. E. LINCOLN, Warren, Mass. 


PATENTS! 


TOULMIN & SEMMES, 
709 G Street, Washington, D. C. 
“INVENTORS’ PATENT MANUAL” SENT FREE 
13t23 
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HERRIGTON’S IMPROVED 


POTATO-DICCER 


IS NOW MANI 


JFACTURED BY US. 


For Price-Lists and TESTIMONIALS, address 


CLIPPER MACHINE WORKS, 


KEEN 


3t23 EV 


E, N. H 


“RETT & SMA 


TH E CLI PPER 
MACHINE WORKS, 


KEENE, N. H. 
Are the ONLY OWNERS and LEGAL MAKERS of 
the celebrated 


Clipper Mowing Machines 
Formerly made at Yonkers, N.Y. But D. 8. Morgan 
of Brockport is pushing a machine upon the farmers as 
the New Clipper, intimating that the Old Clipper is not 
in the market. wrongfully takes the the of the 
Clipper, and attempts dishonorably to build a business 
upon the name of our long-established and reputable 
Mower Rit 

We offer the Mowers for 1883, and extra parts to fit 
any Clippers made since 1863. For Price Lists and 
PAMPHLETS, address 
rHE CLIPPER MACHINE WORKS, Keene, N. 

EVERETT & SMALL, Agents, Boston. 


He 


LI. Agents, Boston. 





THE MUDGETT HAY TEDDER, 


The forks are attache« 
vantages we claim for thi 
the working of it plaine 
Fork, it can be run closer 
stead of digging into it. 


Because of running closer to the ground, it will do better work than any other 
Sixth, It has higher wheels than any other 


in heavy or light grass. 
Circulars free. Addre 


WITH IMPROVED 


Patented Dece 


handles in such a man 


i to the 


s machine over all others, are, 7 


can be described 
If it strikes tl 
the same reas« 


r than it 
to the ground 
Third, For 


FORK. 


mber 18, 1877. 

ner as to render breakage almost impossible. The ad 
irat, The Fork A careful study of the cut will show 
, On account of the peculiar construction of the 

e turf, or an o ot any kind, it slides over in 

n it will run one-third lighter than any other Fourth, 

F/th, It will work equally well 


Ne 


sstruction 


B. & J. W. BELCHER, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


$t23 


Or WHITTEMORE BROS., 80 So. Market St., Boston. 





$125.00" 


FOR ONLY .- 


$65.00 


Buy it as an 


INVESTMENT. 
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View, Latest Style RESONANT WALNUT Case No. 15,000 
NOUNCEMENT ! Keys, Lumber, Steel Springs, Rubber Cloth, 
the construction of this instrument, are o ; 

bought from the very same parties that sell to all other organ makers in the United States 
The Beethoven, therefore, contains more f 


PORTANT A 


oards, ete,, used in 


iw 
Reed 


and Canada, 


BITTY 


Hut 
ie ai 


i 
i] 


the best quality and 


more Stops, more mus 


combination effects than an organ of ordinary make at four times its cost 


HOW TO ORDER. 
atyle case 

prove exactly as _ 
one year’s use anc 
moment I forwarded it, at six 
tieular to give Name, Post @ 
Rallroad 


yer cent 


Express prepaid, or by Bank Check. You may accept by telegra 
remit by mail on that day, which will secure this special offer. 
: without delay, hence this special price, Providing order is 


icent instrument introducec 

given immediately. 

Address or call upon } 
the Manufacturer 4 


I have read your statementand | order one 
»sresented in this advertisement, or I shall return it at the end « 

demand the return of my money, with interest from the very 
according to your offer. ¢ 
ce, County, State, Freight Station, and on what 
¢# Be sure to remit by Bank Draft, P. 0. Money Order, Registered Letter, 


Enclosed find @65.00 for Beethoven Organ in your latest 


on condition that it must 


tw Be very par 


yh on last day and 
desire this magnif 


i 
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The Beethoven is beyond a d 
market. During the past 
shipped to all parts of the civi 
supply the demand, w king 
ly. tif you are about to pi 
to sell again you shoul 
read Description of Stops 
A BRIEF DE 
There are TEN FULL SETS ¢ 
and scientific plan, produci: 
of other makes. The 
Is Set Ch 


Special atte 
the above 10 sets Gol T 
Combinations are produc ed 
ORDINARY MAKES COMBIN 


Ow 


CELLO, & ft. tone, 
Melodia 
3c re lla 
SU B-BASS, 16 ft. tone. 
0 on 


Bourd 
SAXAPI 


VIOL DI GAMBA, 8 ft. tor 


Yamnewnwe 


16 ft. tone 
HON F, 8 ft. tone 


ment, same as a Compass to 


All cases are 
to take the 
any climat 
with Arabesque designs in go 
VERY HANDSOME. Contair 
lows, Steel Springs, Nickel P! 
and SOUNDING BOARDS, | 
THE ABOVE STYIL 


SPECIAL TEN-DAY OFFER 


profusely orn: 
dirt or dust, T 
handsome rub 


lavaily 


SCRIPTIO 


i i 
othe number of #toy 


note Pe 
+ 26 MEZZO KNE 

Latest Improvements: 27 MAESTOSO PERCUSSION, open 
Patente ombination Swell. » which is added the AEROSTATIC, EXPRESSION 
Compass or Regulator, showing at a glance “ 

the s) 
shewn under the lamp or side of cast 
Black Walnut(if preferred Ash or Ebonized 
Case only $15.00 extra, 


«BE OF CASE 


BEETHOVEN ORGANS $65.0 


Regular Price $125.00 without Bench, Book and Music. 


un ever placed upon the 
ed and 
ity to 


ubt the most popular Cabinet Org 


119 working days 6,434 where m 

The f xed to its utmo 
t ight tofill ord rompt 
uy eos an investment 


yw. (be sure te 


INSTRUMENT. 
t nan entirel 


anufact 


iworld. 17 rv t et CAPA 
nights by Edl«on's Fleetrt Mt 
irchase a Cal et Or ortol 

nited fer as be 


irself of ti pe 
26 and 27, see below. 
N OF THE 
T E REEI y new 
value 


tu 


« mus 


leate Reeds, 
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er 4) distinct 
l4 ORGANS OF 


teed or Ce 
4 ten ancl the wit 

HUS MAKING THIS ORGA 

ED 
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$3 a 
s&att 


t ” 1 ft. tone 
1 Octave COL PLER, 
29 ( tral Fort 


Viol 1A tone 18 \ ft. t 


bilants 


rte 
2 Grand Organ Stop. 
24 Right Knee Stoy 

) Automatic Valve Stop, 
iL. 


E SWE 


1¢. 16 Clarionet, & ft 


the © upon the instr 
is this new improvement t e Orga Ser 

) Case is built from handsome Solid 
In Solid Mahogany 
th, 48 ins.) 


amount of u 
u 


72 ins., Depth, 24 ins., Leng 
Manufactur 


Height, 
ninented with neathand carvings 
horoughly seasoned and kiln dried 
bed varnish finish and polish v 
id. IT 18 BUILT TO LAST, NOT FOR 
1s Lamp Stands, Pocket for Music 

ated Pedal Plates, REATTY'S 
thG ULAR CATALOGUE PRICE OF THE BEET 

Is @1258.O0O without Bench, Book and Music 


10 READERS OF the N, E. FARMER, 


u will remit me only 865.00 and the 
Coupor within 10 dayefrom the date 
of will box and ship 5 
Organ Bench, | te 
same as 1 sell for @12 1 should « 
immediately, and inn ‘ ster than 10 days 


One year’s test trial given and a full war 
rantee for six years. GAVEN UNDER MY 
MAND AND SEAL 


This 16th day of June, 1883. 


vexed 
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On recei 


COUPON] 


and @65.00 in cash 
Express prepaid, or 
date hereof, I hereby agree 


by Ra 
br 


viding the cash balance 
receipted bill in full for 
vertised, fully warranted f 
are § of remittance 

Signed 


THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER.’ 
nk D 
heck 


my celebrated 27 Step $12 . it} Book 
of $6 s'Cou 


ix ) 
if not as represented 


pt of this Coupon from any readers of 


$60,00 


raft, Post Office Money Order, Registered Letter, 
on your Bank, if forwarded within 10 days from 
to : n for $60.00 as part payment on 
el ro 


pon, and I will ser 


iyoua 
it is ad 


m date 


npanies , 

ox and ship you the Organ just as 

years. Money refunded with interest f1 
after one year’s use. 
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| 5.00 for traveling expe 
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| Free, whether 
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limited time offer and pr 
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without Bench, Book, and M 
and Canada, and I want one 
you order one! Itis 
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Mes ont 
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ellagain 


n day offer has ¢ 
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hipped subject to« 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New 


DANIEL F. 
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n person Hotel Meals 
you are wel 
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Order now; 
1 in this New Sty 
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Only one will be 
here are over 
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ne year's trial; nothing car 
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fairer 
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Mowers--Tedders--RKakes. 


WALTER A. WOOD MOWERS. 


44,226 SOLD JN (882. 


MUDGETT HAY TEDDER 


An 800-pound horse will work it with ease. Has 


springs on the teeth to keep them from breaking. 


New Champion Horse Rake. 


Reasons why it is better than any other: It has an 
oscillating clearer that keeps the hay from rolling and 
working out at the ends, and working around the 
wheels. 

It has patent sled-runner,teeth to prevent scratching. 

It will rake very large windrows or bunch up the 
windrows. A boy can easily operate it, as it is very 
simple, and nothing about it to get out of order. . 

It will rake clean in light or very heavy grass or in 
green grass. 

We are confident it will give better satisfaction than 
any other in the market. 


WHITTEMORE BROS,, 


80 & 82 South Market Street, BOSTON, 


FARMERS, 


AVE YOUR TREES BY USING THE 

Eclipse Tree Oil, $2.00 per gallon, full direc- 
tions on each can. Sure cure for Borers; does not 
stain or injure the tree; use spring and fall. For sale 
only by H. L. WOOD & CO., dealers in all kinds of 
Lubricating Oils, 120 Summer St., Boston. 4t24 
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99 
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Rev. Father Wil 
EXPERIENCE. 


The Rev. Z. P. Wilds, well-known city missionary 
in New York, and brother of the late eminent Judge 
Wilds, of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, writes as 
follows : 

“78 E. 64th St., New York, May 16, 1882. 
Messrs. J. C. AYER & Co., Gentlemen: 
Last winter I was troubled with a most uncomforta- 
ble itching humor, affecting more especially my limbs, 
which itched so intolerably at night and burned so in 
tensely that I could ony | bear any clothing over 
them. I was also a sufferer from a severe catarrh and 
catarrhal cough; my appetite was poor, and my sys 
tem a good deal run down. Knowing the value of 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, by observation of many other 
cases, and from persona! use in former years, | began 
taking it for the above named disorders. My appetite 
improved almost from the first dose. After a short 
time the fever and itching were allayed, and all signs 
of irritation of the skin disappeared. My catarrh and 
cough were also cured by the same means, and m 

neral health greatly improved, until it is now excel- 
eut. I feel a hundred per cent. stronger, and [ attrib- 
ute these results to the use of the Sarsaparilla, which 
I recommend with all confidence as the best bl 
medicine ever devised. I took it in smal! doses three 
times a day, and used, in all, lese than two bottles. I 
place these facts at your service, hoping their publica- 
tion may do good. 

ours respectfully, Z. P. WiLDs.” 

The above instance is but one of the many constantly 
coming to our notice, which prove the perfect adapta- 
tion of AYER'’s SARSAPARILLA to the cure of all dis- 
eases arising from impure or impoveri: hed blood, and 


a weakened vitality. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


cleanses, enriches and strengthens the blood, stimu- 
lates tle action of the stomach and bowels, and thereby 
enables the system to resist and overcome the attacke 
of all Scrofulous Diseases, Eruptions of the Skin, 
Rheumatism, Catarrh, General Debility, and all dis- 
orders resulting from poor or corrupted blood anda 
low state of the system. 
PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


33 Sold by all Druggists, price $1, six bottles for $5. 


‘ABOON TO MEN 


All these who from indiscretions excesses or other causes are 

weak, unnerved, low spirited, physically drained, and unable to 

's duties properiy, can certainly and perma 

Bently cured, without stomach medicines. Endorsed by A 

ministers and the press. The Bestoal Rook says: “ The old 

of treating Nervous 'e é&e., 

De vholiy superseded by THE M Pah Ta” ives 

enses assured of certain restoration to full and 4 
manhood. effective, cleanly, pleasant. 


Simple. 
Se Consultation th sician free. 
N REMEDY 00. ie W. Méth Bt, New Tork, 
26eopt9 
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a week in owntown. Terms and $5 outfit 
$66 free. H. Hallet & Co., Portland, Me. 
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In your Residence, 
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nd you the last number of our popular, 10 cent Magzine St 


THERE MUST BE A WINDOW, 


TRANSOM, SCREEN OR PARTITION 


the common glass of which 
temporary or per 


Store or Office, 
charmingly beautitied by the 
application of our brilliant and durable 


easy 


STAINED GLASS SUBSTITUTE. 


CLEVELAND, O., Sept. 13, 1882 

1 Smith, Esq Our wind are very much admired. 
deacon of another church, who contributed to our build 
, took us severely to task for being 80 extravagant. He 
ion Church might get along with 
ed Glass Windows When we told him it was only a 
for Stained Glass, and ited the cost, he offered an 

and commended our good judgment 
Rev. 


ws 
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, ete 
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) cents cash, for postag 
he with Price 
opy of our mammoth monthly Mag 


, and we wi 
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azine, 


testimonials 
containing the 
latest and st novel, * 7’ he 
n's Fate,’ miscellaneous read 
gold hidden each month in our 
Over $2000.00 already paid out, 
1000 on April 15, vy names of 87 happy win 
indreds of frauds prosecuted by and at the publisher's 
“The Advertisers Impending War” against dishonest 
rs fraudulently claiming large i Endorsed 
)readers. Over 1000 new and wonderful inventions, nov 
ks, ete., for which several hundred reliable advertisers 
omers and agents 
{ SMITH, Journalists Drawer B 140, Philadelphia, I’a. 
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MAKE HENS LAY 


immensely valuable. Nothing on earth will make hens lay like Sheridan's Condition Powder 
ful to 1 pint food. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 8 letter-stamps 


26teop16 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chews, 
now traveling this country, says that most 
of the Horse and Cattle Powders sold here 
are worthless trash. He says that Sheridan's 
Condition Powders are absolutely pure anc 
Dose, I teasp’n- 
1. 8. Jounson & Co., Boston, Mase. 
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up. Address for circular and location of Western 
and Southern storehouse. and Agents, 
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EVAPORATING FRUIT 


Fall treatise on improved 
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AMERICA 
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FRANKLIN COUNTY, PA 
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rial to operate against all 
other Pressea, the custom- 
er keeping the one that 
suits best. No one has ever 
dared show up any other 
Press, as Dedcrick’s 
is known to be beyond 
competition, and will bale 
with twice the rapidity o 
any Other. The only way 
inferior ma be 
sold isto deceive the in- 
experienced by ridiculously 
false statements, and thus 
scll withouteightorseeing, 
ndle the purchaser. 
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with name, 10c., @ present 
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A Book for 


Young, Middle-aged and Old. 


The untold miseries that result from indiscretion in 


life may be alleviat 


this assertion should purchase and read the 
blished by the Peabody Medi- 
oston, entitled the Sciemce of 
servation. 

complete and perfect treatise on Manhood, Exhau 
y, Nervous and Physical Debility, Premature 


line in man, Errors of 
one hundred and twent 
and chronic 


uable, so proved by the author, whose experience for 
robably never before fell to the 
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OOD! 


Every Man! 


ed and cured. Those who 


It is not only a 


a etc., = it — 
-five prescriptions for acu 
one of whieh is inval- 


nd in 


se Wind Engines. 


Over 11,000 of these noise- 
less self-reguiating storm- 
proof mills in use. Tested 
15 years. The favorite 
wherever known. That it 
“should bear the palm above 
all others” is due to its in- 
trinsic merits. It is built of 
the best of materials and 
constructed upon thoroughly 
scientific principles. uns 
in a lighter breeze than any 
das Wind Engine with which it 
has ever competed. Below see extracts from letters : 

DAMON & Sons, Atiantic House, Nantasket, say :— 
“We heartily endorse all the merits which you claim, 
as a durable, cheap, and reliable method of obtaining 
water.” 

Harvey D. PARKER, Parker House, Boston, 
writes :—"I do unhesitatingly pronounce it the best 
Wind Engine I ever eaw, and al! that can be desired.” 

G. W Hoss, Brighton, Mase., says:—I am con- 
vinced that it is a first class Mill in every respect. I 
have had one on my sheep barn for nine years, which 
has given perfect satisfaction.” 

Dr. Dio Lewis writes :—*This Windmill seems to 
me the most perfect piece of mechanism I have ever 
seen. I think of you gratefully every time I hear the 
water pouring into my tank in the attic.” 

For circulars apply to 


L. H. WHEELER, 40 Oliver &t., 
Boston, Mass. 


| Wheeler’s Eclip 


“4 We 
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wholesale. NORTHFORD CAKD WORKS, Northford Conn 
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New York & New England R. R, 


FOR 
Philadelphia, * 
Baltimore & ton 
Washington, days. 





with through 
rains to 

South and West. 
ains leave Bos 
» at 6.30 P. M. 
and Sun 


The Favorite Line 
with Pullman cars 
around New York 
City without 
change via Trans 
fer Steamer Mary- 


land, connecting days. 


PULLMAN PARLOR CARS. 
On Boston and Hudson River trains, via Hartford. 
Direct communication for West Point, Poughkeepsie 
and Catskill Mountains. 


and 10.30 P. M. 
Sundays. Pull- 
man Palace Cars 
run thro’ on night 
trains. Morning 
train leaves New 
York at 10.59. 


FOR 


Grand Central 
Depot, 
New York. 


NORWICH LINE 


For New York. 

Special Fast Express Train, with Parlor Cars, leaves 
Boston, at 7.00 P. M. week days, connecting with ele- 
gant steamers “CITY OF WORCESTER” and “CITY 
OF BOSTON.” 


Leave Boston at 
9 A.M. and 6.30 P. 
M., arrive 3.18 P. 
M. and 6.17 A. M. 
Returning, leave 
New York at 11.34 
P. M. week days, 


155th Street New 
York with 6th and 
9th Avenue Lines 
of Elevated Rail- 
way. 


Via New York Ci 
ty and Northern 
RK. Leaves 


New Line to 
Boston at 9 A.M. 


connecting at | New York. 


BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE. 
Express Trains leave Boston at 9 A. M., 3.10 and 5.46 
P.M. Returning at 8.15 and 11.20 A. M. and 4.30 P. M. 


Tickets, Staterooms and Berths secured at Office, 206 
Washington street, 322 Washington street, corner of 
Milk, and at Station, foot of Summer street, Boston. 


8. M. FELTON, Jn., A. C. KENDALL, 
General Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent. 

















Poctry, 
Ss rrea fedtans Journal. 


OF SUMMER. 


A VISION 


BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 





’Twas a marvelous vision of Summer— 
That morning the dawn was late, 

And came, like a long dream-ridden guest, 
Through the gold of the Kastern gate. 


Languid it came, and halting 
As one that yawned, half roused, 
With lifted arms and indolent lids, 
And eyes that drowsed and drow sed. 


A glimmering haze hung over 
The face of the smiling air; 

And the green of the trees, and the blue of the leas 
And the skies gleamed everywhere. 


Emeralds of dew on the grasses ; 
The rose with rubies set ; 

On the lily, diamonds; and amethysts 
Pale on the violet. 


There were the pinks of the fuchsias, 
And the peony’s crimson hue, 

The lavender of the hollyhocks, 
And the morning-glory’s blue ; 


And the pallor of the pansy bloom, 
And the passionate flush of the face 

Of the velvet-rose ; and the thick perfume 
Of the locust every place. 


The air, and the sun, and the shadows 
Were wedded and made as one; 

And the winds ran over the meadows 
As little children run; 


And the winds poured over the meadows, 
And along the willowy way 

The river ran, with its ripples shod 
With the sunshine of the day 


O, the winds flowed over the meadows 
In a tide of eddies and calms, 

And the bared brow felt the touch of it 
As a sweetheart’s tender palms. 


And the lark went palpitating 
Up through the glorious skies, 

His song spilled down from the blue profound 
As a song from Paradise. 


And here was the loitering current— 
Stayed by a drift of sedge 

And sodden logs—scummed thick with the gold 
Of the pollen, from edge to edge. 


rhe catbird piped in the hazel, 
And the harsh kingfisher screamed, 
And the crane, in amber and oozy swirls 
Dozed in the reeds and dreamed. 


And in through the tumbled driftage, 
And the tangled roots below, 

The waters warbled and gurgled and lisped, 
Like the lips of long ago. 


And the senses caught, through the music, 
Twinkles of dabbling feet, 

And glimpses of faces in coverts green, 
And voices faint and sweet. 


And back from the lands enchanted 
Where my earliest mirth was born, 

rhe trill of a laugh was blown to me 
Like the blare of an eltin horn. 


Again I romped through the clover 
And again I lay supine 

On grassy swards, where the skic 
Looked lovingly back in mine. 


s, like eyes, 


And anon o’er my vision floated 
Misty, illusive things, 

lrailing strands of the gossamer 
On heavenward wanderings. 


Figures that veered and wavered, 
Luring the sight, and then, 

Dancing away into nothingness, 
And blinked into shape again. 


From out far depths of the forest, 
Ineffably sad and lorn, 

Like the yearning cry of a long-lost love, 
The moan of the dove was borne 


And through the lush glooms of the thicket 
The flash of the redbird’s wings, 

On branches of star-white blooms, that shook 
And thrilled with his twitterings. 


rhrough mossy and viney vistas, 
Soaked ever with deepest shade, 

Dimly the dull owl stared and stared 
From his bosky ambuscade 


And up through the rifted tree-tops, 
That signaled the wayward breeze, 

I saw the hulk of the hawk becalmed 
Far out on the azure seas. 


Then sudden an awe fell on me, 
As the hush of the golden day 
Rounded te noon, as a May to June, 
Phat a lover has dreamed away. 


And I heard in the breathless silence, 
And the full glad light of the sun, 

The tinkle and drip of a timorous shower 
Ceasing as it begun. 


And my thoughts, like the leaves and grasses, 
In a rapture of joy and pain, 

Seemed fondled and petted and beat upon 
With a tremulous patter of rain. 





The Story Teller. 


From Tinsley’s Magazine. 


UNDER AN UMBRELLA. 





Edwin Dunstan was a Devonshire man, 
otherwise he would never have thought of 
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cestors, a widowed mother, and three mar- 
riageable sisters as beautiful as herself; a 
home with an outside show of affluence, but 
with sore pinching within, and a pile of un- 
paid bills; and how weary she was of cutting 
and contriving dresses for her mother, sisters 
and herself! It was a marriage of conve- 
nience of course, and she knew it must be 
so when she made up her mind to accept fim. 
Onlookers said, ‘‘What could the handsome 
Miss de Lara see in the man?” and she Asked 
herself the same question a dozen times im the 
day, and answered it with a smile tbat, if 
somewhat cynical, was not altogether discon- 
tented; and when Mr. Roley was not in her 
sight she told herself that she had not made 
an altogether bad speculation. 

Mrs. Roley did not share in her husband's 
love of saving. She spent his money royally, 
and he dared not say her nay. There were 
times when he looked like a dog who fain 
would bite, but feared his master. Mrs. Ro- 
ley undoubtedly was his master, and it was 
perhaps all the better that it should be so; for 
it prevented his faults from coming too prom- 
inently forward, and those who had not known 
him previous to his marriage might live with- 
out the knowledge of the fact that he was 
still in heart ‘ta screw.” He was very proud 
of his wife, and liked to talk of her titled re- 
lations; and it detracted nothing from his 
vleasure that they had never tried to assist 
Mrs. de Lara in her difficulties. He liked his 


the pie dishes! Let us go and ask my sister 
about it. We must not do it without con- 
sulting her, of course. The servants are al- 
ready aying the cloth. I wonder if I may 
help them? Half the fun ofa picnic is in 
helping ; don’t you think so?” 

+] Should certainly like to assist you in 
whatever you are going to do,” he answered, 
kindly; and ina minutes they were both 
at work spreading ont the cold collation, and 
decking it with the flowers. 

When all was ready, a bell was rung to call 
the guests together, and the meal began some- 
what silently, for after the dispensing of good 
things there was quite a lull, every one eating 
with apparently as we A an appetite as Mr. 
Dunstan had boasted of. Champagne corks 
began to pop, and mirth to flow; bright eyes 
danced, and grave ones grew brighter; and 
any one listening to the babel of voices and 
the peals of laughter, must have counted Mrs. 
Roley’s picnic a success. 

But the history of nations has ever shown 
that success cannot last, and when things are 
at their brightest, they fade ; and all unnoticed 
a dark cloud had been born in the horizon, 
and had risen and risen, until it was now over 
the very heads of the pleasure-seekers, all 
rain-laden, and the drops came pattering down 
in large spots. 

It did not matter to Mrs. Roley that her 
superb costume would be spoiled ; she looked 
down at the stains and smiled, and people 





wretty sisters-in-law, and allowed their still 
mtr Miva mother to make much of him, 
which she always did when she wanted any- 
thing. 

Mrs. Roley was five-and-twenty at the time 
ot her marriage, and her sisters were younger, 
the third then not being out of the school- 
room. 

During these five years she had not been 
idle. She had got her husband into society, | 
and she thoroughly enjoyed life; she was not 
troubled with a heart, nor with children, so 
she went where she liked and did what she 
pleased. 

Mrs. Roley had no lack of admirers, but 
they were chiefly of the cavaliere servante 
type. and people did not dream of talking any 
scandal about her, whatever they might think. 
She had obtained husbands for two of her sis- 
ters, and now she was bringing out the third. 

Maud de Lara was the most enchanting lit- | 
tle creature, but she was totally unlike her 
sister, and therefore that lady took less in- 
terest in her than she had done in the other 
two girls, who were second and third editions 
of herself. 

These three were perfect De Laras, whereas 
Maud was like no one in particular, and took 
after her mother’s family, which was not so 
distinguished a one as the father. 

‘*You must not expect Maud to marry as 
the others have done,” Mrs. Roley had said 
decidedly to her mother; ‘‘she is not so good 
looking, and has not the same style.” 

‘Maudie is short, certainly, and is not so | 
handsome as you are, of course, my dear ; but 
she is a sweet-looking girl, I think,” returned | 
the mother. 

“Oh, yes, she is pretty enough; but she 
must not be too particular ;” and Beatrice 
Roley dismissed the subject. 

When the nominal master of the house de- 
scended from rehabilitating himself, most of | 
his guests had arrived. One thing he had 
done, however, to punish his wife. He was 
aware that anything in bad taste gave her a 
a mental toothache; and he knew, too, that 
her sense of good breeding would prevent her 
making any remark before her visitors, how- 
ever cross she might be. On the other hand, 
he had no taste, and a blending of bright 
colors was pleasant to his eyes. So when he 
appeared on the lawn among the merry as- 
semblage, his wife simply shuddered as she 
beheld the ‘‘tie” he had selected ; but in an- 
other moment she recovered herself and spoke | 
to him. 


‘‘Here you are at last, George. Now we | 
had better start as soon as possible. I think 


every one is here. Why, where is Maud? | 
Go in and look for her, please ; that sister of 
mine is always late.” 

Then at a wave of her delicately gloved 
hand, they all thronged on board the Swan, 
who carried her name visible upon her bows 
without words, the fore part of the boat rep- 
resenting that graceful bird, with feathers 
both carved and painted. When all the guests 
were seated, Mr. Roley and his sister-in-law 
came hurrying over the lawn. 

“Oh, dear, I am so sorry to be late, but I 
lost myself in a most delightful novel, and 
forgot it was time to dress!” And she turn- 
ed a pair of laughing blue eyes upon them 

ll 


*‘Don’t look severe, Beatrice, dear; I will 








carrying an umbrella on that ‘‘glorious Ist of 
June ;” but those who live in the ‘‘West 
countrie” have a saying that ‘‘if the weather 
be fine when you go out, you should take an 


umbrella; if it rams, you may do as you 
please.” 

It had been very fine, an exquisite morning, 
and several bright-faced young girls had peep- 


ed eagerly from behind their closed blinds 
before the nightingale had finished his song, 
to see what the weather was like, and had ut- 
tered exclamations of delight at the beauty of 
the rising sun, (a beauty which only a few 
daily witness,) and had curled themselves 
round again in their soft beds for another 
sleep, to take all the rest they could before 
the day’s pleasure began; for Radleigh-on- 
Thames was a gay, sociable little place, and 
Mrs. Roley, who was the leader in it as re- 
garded fashion and society, on this Ist of 
June was to give a water-party. 

At 11 in the morning a large ‘‘shallop” 
was moored against the landing-stage of one 
of those charming places which are so_plenti- 
ful upon the rivers’s banks. 

Mrs. Roley’s house, there was a Mr. Roley, 
and he, too, lived decorously at Ripplebank ; 
but the lady was decidedly the better half, 
both as to size, popularity and abilities, and 
he was generally known as **Mrs. Roley’s hus- 
band,” so, we repeat, Mrs. Roley’s house was 
quite one of the prettiest of those delightful 
water-side residences which are so pleasant in 
summer and so utterably doleful in winter. 

It had many gables; its outer walls were 
clad with climbing flowering plants; its 
porches were trellised and rose-hung ; its gar- 
dens were bejeweled with all the bright blos- 
soms which horticulture could suggest. It 
had its stable, and a well-filled stable too; its 
conservatory, its billiard-room, its boat-house, 
with a smoking-room over, its tennis-ground, 
and the softest of mossy lawns leaning down 
to the river’s brink, where the willows waved 
their branches with a quiet, lazy motion, gen- 
tly kissing the passing stream, and a hammock 
rocked tenantless among the scented leaves of 
the walnut. 

As the boat was moored, a tall, handsome 
woman of some thirty years of age walked 
slowly across the grass, followed by a small 
man, dressed in boating costume, and several 
servants carrying hampers, &c. All at once 
the dark eyes of Mrs. sla handsome 
dark eyes they were—were turned upon her 
caro Sposo. 

‘You will not have any pulling to do, 
George,” she said, ‘‘so you had better go and 
change your clothes.” 

‘Oh, I told them all to come as they liked,” 
gasped Mrs. Roley’s husband, who had quite 
enough of top hats and frock coats in the 
city, but a look from his wife changed his 
tone. ‘‘As you please, of course, my love ; 
only I thought I should be more comfortable,” 
—and he looked affectionately at his white 
flannels—‘‘and less singular you know.” 

‘You will be more singular as you are, for 
my friends will be dressed like gentlemen,” 
and the lady turned away to issue her orders 
as to the stowage of the provisions, and when 
she looked round again Mr. Roley was gone. 

To say that he was not a little inclined to 


never do it again, if only you will forgive me 
this once,” she sleadell planting a tiny foot 
upon the side of the boat. ‘‘Now tell me 
where I am to sit, and I won't keep you a | 
moment waiting.” 

‘‘Wherever you can find room, Maud,” re- 
plied Mrs. Roley. ‘*Now, George, are you 
ready ?” | 

Of course he had to be, whether he was or 
no; and in a few moments the Swan, with its 
white wings (in the shape of the awning) 
spread, was making its way against the stream | 
of the river. 

Maud de Lara had found a seat, but it was 
not a very lively one, being between a some- 
what stiff matron and an old maid who was 
not all sugar; but as little Maud never could | 
be stiff, she did her best to get conversation | 
out of them, to the amusement of those op- 
a. and more especially of Mr. Edwin 

Junstan, who thought her the prettiest, most | 
winsome little fairy he ever saw in his life; 
and, seeing his intense gaze and the interest | 
he took in her sallies, a mutual understanding | 
seemed to arise between these two, and the | 
blue eyes sought the deep-set gray ones of | 
the young man with shy consciousness, a deli- 
cate blush stealing over the pretty cheeks. 

{t was two o’clock before the tow-horses 
pulled their freight to the arranged spot, and 
the laughing party found themselves on the 
greensward. 

‘‘Who ever saw such lovely fields ?” cried 
Maud, joyfully, standing on an eminence and 
peering all round. ‘There is a field of 
golden hawkweed, and another of crimson 
trefoil and white chamomile ; and the dear old 
buttercups are not out of bloom yet, and look 
so pretty mixed with the red sorrel. Oh, I do 
enjoy this!” And the little woman clapped 
her hands with childlike pleasure. 

“Mrs. Roley,” said Edwin Dunstan, “I 
think you said that mignonne little beauty is 
your sister. May I ask you to kindly intro- 
duce me ?” 

The other looked innocently around, letting | 
her dark eyes follow those of the young man. 
‘Yes, that is my sister Maud; don’t you 
know her? I thought you must have met at 
Ripplebank. Of course I will introduce you. 
Maudie, Mr. Dunstan desires to make your 
acquaintance, if you will come down from 
that tall mound.” 

“Oh, won’t he come up?” said the girl 
naively. ‘‘It is so delighttul here, and there 
is quite room for two at the top.” 

‘**Maud, when will you be conventional ?” 
said her sister somewhat severely. But Ed- 
win Dunstan had lost no time in availing him- 
self of her invitation, and was already by her 
side, and he answered the question to Maud 
instead of that young lady replying to her 
sister, before he had replaced his hat. 

‘‘Never, I hope, Miss de Lara, if I may be 
permitted to say so upon so short an acquaint- 
ance; you are charming as you are.” 

‘Some say they cannot bear com- 
pliments,” laughed Maud, “but I like them 
very much. One rhe as well say one dis- 
likes bon-bons, and I am very fond of both. 
Will you have some chocolate creams?” she 
added. ‘I have a boxful in my pocket.” 

‘Perhaps we had better not eat any before 








rebel would be untrue; he was fond of com- 
fort, and well he knew the difference between | 
the comfort of flannels and the discomfort of | 
a frock coat, with its accompaniments of | 
starched shirt, stiff collar and tie. 
So he went up-stairs to the dressing-room, | 
and stood by the window to watch for the | 
first arrivals. 
Had any bold spirit asserted itself, and ap- | 
peas in like trim to his own, Mrs. Roley’s 
i1usband would have remained as he was; but | 
no such good luck befell him. The first man 
who made his appearance was Mr. Edwin 
Dunstan of the India office, and he was fault- 
lessly got up, even to his umbrella. Then, | 
with an caslastaneeil which did not sound very | 
amiable, and which it would have been as 
much as his place was worth to let Mrs. Ro- 
ley hear, the little man savagely tore off his 
clothes as though they had annoyed him, made | 
a rent in the unoffending flannels, rampled 
several shirt-fronts putting in his studs, broke 
oft a few buttons, and abused the washer- | 
woman, although she had nothing whatever to 
do with it; gave his little fox-terrier a kick 
because he got in his way, but in truth the | 
small animal had only come to sympathize | 
with his master, seeing by the expression of | 
his face that something had gone wrong with 
him. Mr. Roley was fond of his dog, but | 
when people are out of temper they seldom | 
stop to consider what they are going to do, 
nor question whether their acts are just or un- | 
just. He was also of a saving disposition, | 
yet he wasted at least a shilling in shirt-fronts | 
without a thought as to the unwisdom of the | 
action, whereas he would lose his temper and | 
haggle with a cabman for half that amount, 
and take his number; for though a harmless 
being enough, Mrs. Roley’s husband was not | 
an exalted character. He was a self-made | 
man; his money had been earned with care, | 
atience and toil, and it was pain and grief to | 
iim to part with it, except for anything which | 
added to his comfort. tle had seen and ad- 
mired a woman decidedly above him in posi- 
tion, and had proposed to her. She had won- 
dered at his audacity, and for a moment felt 
inclined to box his ears; but in the next re- 
membered his house in town, his pretty place 
on the Thames, and his reputed wealth, and 
she had reversed the picture, studying both 
attentively. A good name, a long list of an- 





our luncheon,” he replied, with a smile. ‘‘I 
think chocolate creams are very nice, but they 
don’t improve the appetite; and there is an 
edge to mine now, so I shall do justice to your 
sister’s good things.” 

‘Beatrice is a capital one for getting up 
picnics,” continued Maud; ‘there is always 
plenty to eat, and the champagne is good.” 

‘The latter is, I suppose Mr. Roley’s de- 
partment ?” suggested Mr. Dunstan. 

“Not a bit of it; my sister manages every- 
thing. You would not care to drink wine of 
George’s choosing, Ican assure you. He does 
nothing ; he only pays for it.” 

Edwin Dunstan laveked heartily. 

‘‘Well, that is a considerable something, 
Miss de Lara, you must confess that! But 
are we not in much too elevated a position to 
be pleasant ?” 

“Not pleasant! Why, look at the country ! 
look at the lights and shades under those 
trees ! see how the sun touches their trunks! 
Oh, is it not lovely ?” 

**You are an artist, I suppose ?” 

“T can’t draw, if you mean that, but I de- 
light in all that is beautiful. I should like to 
learn to paint, but I suppose I am too old 
now. Sometimes I think I really have an ar- 
tist’s heart. I feel the pictures, and conceive 
such wonderful skies and sunsets, and am 
quite disheartened that I have not the power 
to portray what I mean.” 

**It is only another case of the spirit being 
willing and the flesh weak, Miss de Lara; 
but I suppose I am prosaic, for I don’t ad- 
mire these fields as much as you do.” 

“What, not those ox-daisies and scarlet pop- 
pies. And, see, there is one of yellow mus- 
tard; and the hedgerows are full of all sorts 
of delicious things. Look, I can sve star- 
wort and cat’s-eyes and ground-ivy, and—— 
What are they all looking at, Mr. mstan 2” 

“At us, | believe. Shall we go and pick 
some of your favorite wild flowers ?” 

“Oh, yes; that would be delightful !” 

So he handed her down from the mound, 
and they sauntered along the hedgerows, 
Maud gathering the wild flowers with the 
greatest enjoyment. 

‘Oh, Mr. Dunstan, I have an idea! Let 
us decorate the feast with wild flowers and 
leaves. Here are some lovely sprays of eg- 
lantine ; how pretty they will be twined, round 














| said, ‘‘made the best of it.” 


| exclaimed, 


| know which. 
| else. 


-where they had landed, and hire a 
“ ii 


said what a sweet-tempered woman she must 
be. But there was not so much credit due to 
her after all; for she had already decided on 
ordering a new one on the morrow, having 
for the excuse that this was quite ruined. 

Mr. Roley, however, was not quite so well 
satisfied, as any one might guess from the ex- 
pression of his face; but whether his mind 
was perturbed with the thought of his wite’s 
dressmaking bill, the utter ruin of his own 
new hat, or the discomfort of a wetting, his 
guests could not fathom. ‘Those who could 
afford to buy new garments, and were not 
delicate, laughed at the downpour, or, as they 
But Mrs. Roley 
was not one who only invited her rich neigh- 
bors to her parties, and some of her friends 
could ill afford to have their dresses and hats 
spoiled. Among these there was a great out- 
cry for parasols and umbrellas ; but of the lat- 
ter article only one had been brought. Who 
could have thought of needing an umbrella on 


| such a perfect day ? 


So Mr. Dunstan, paling by his Devon- 
shire experience, alone was master of the 
situation. He was, for the time being, un- 


| doubtedly the most important person of his 


day in that little world; for he was ‘‘/he man 
with the umbrella.” 

Dark eyes stared at him, gray eyes be- 
seeched him, hazel eyes implored him; but it 
was all in vain; for a little woman was shelt- 


| ering under a hedge, with her dress turned 


ruthlessly over her head, regardless of “i 
pearance, and two blue eyes glanced shyly 
toward him in comical tribulation, and the 


question who was to share his umbrella, was | 
| speedily solved. 


For a moment Mrs. Roley allowed a wave 


| of annoyance to cross her usually placid face, | 
| but the next she smiled, and resolved upon 


something in her own mind. 
Unfortunately the Swan had been sent for- 
ward to meet the party at another point, so 


| there was nothing to be done but to walk on 


to the place of rendezvous, regardless of the 
wet grass, or to hire boats and follow it by 
water. 

The latter course was adopted by Mr. and 
Mrs. Roley, who, seated in the stern of the 
river-tub, were soon well protected from the 
elements by rugs and wraps, which she ac- 
cepted freely, now that the necessity for her 
new costume was decided upon. 

A few young couples, who had waterproofs 
and thick shoes, (or said they had, for reasons 


| of their own,) preferred to walk ; so that little 


Maud de Lara was not singular in electing to 
do the same. 


The pedestrian party, consisting of ten, | 


started together, but, curious to relate, got 
separated before they had walked a quarter of 
a mile; which was somewhat unfortunate, as 


| neither Maud nor Mr. Dunstan knew the way 


to the place of meeting, nor were they at all 
posted up as to its locality. Each thought 
that of course the other knew all about it, 


whereas they had both been under the hedge- | 


row gathering flowers, when the Swan had 
been sent away and arrangements made for 
meeting her again. But two happy young 
folks walking close together hes 5. an um- 
brella, were not very likely to think of the 
difficulties until they actually arose, and the 
umbrella had to be held low to keep off the 
rain and the wind; so they did not even no- 
tice that their companions were out of sight, 
and that they were totally alone. So when 
they came toa stile, over which Mr. Duns- 
tan had to help his companion, he suddenly 
«By Jove!” and began to look 

about him somewhat anxiously. 
‘‘Why, where are the others?” said Maud. 

‘*Are they in front, or behind ?” 
“IT have not any idea. I have not thought 


| of them since we started.” 


‘Perhaps they are hiding,” suggested 
Maud. 

But there seemed to be nowhere for them 
to hide; the field in which they found them- 
selves was large, bare of trees, even, with a 
trim hedge all around it. 

‘We must have walked either very fast or 
very slow,” he remarked, dubiously—‘‘I don’t 
I was thinking of something 
Miss de Lara, your feet must be wet 
through; you said your shoes were thick, and 
they are nothing but brown paper.” 

“Oh, they are not very wet, thank you!” 
replied Maud, raising her sweet eyes to his. 

‘You will catch your death of cold, and it 
will be my fault,” he continued, regretfully. 

‘Don’t think about that, please. Ido not 
get cold easily, at all. But I wish I knew 
where the others are. I don’t think that 
Beatrice would approve of my having. left 
them, but, indeed, I didn’t notice that they 
were gone.” 

“It is no fault of yours, whoever else may 
be to blame,” he said, firmly; ‘‘but I will try 
and find them. There, sit on this stile against 
the hedge, and hold the umbrella well over 
you. I won't be gone long.” 

It was evident that she had confidence in 
him, for she asked no questions, but simply 
obeyed him; and, regardless of the rain he 
ran swiftly round the four sides of the field, 
looking over the hedges and calling aloud, 
but all in vain. He merely returned to the 
patient waiter at the stile, decidedly wetter ; 
but that was the only result of his endeavors. 
‘Tam afraid we are left alone, like the 


| Babes in the Wood,” he said, with a smile, as 


he rejoined her. ‘I am sorry, since you think 
Mrs. Roley will be vexed with you; but we 
could not possibly have helped it.” 

‘*T suppose we could if we had tried,” she 
replied, behing her golden head half archly, 
half-regretfully ; ‘but it can’t be cured now, 
and we must make the best of our way to the 
boat.” 

“Yes, of course we must,” he returned, 
cheerfully. ‘‘I wish we could find some one 
to direct us; I don't know this part of the 
world at all. Where are we to meet the 
shallop ?” 

“‘What, don’t you know ?” questioned Miss 
de Lara, an alarmed look coming into the blue 
eyes. 

"“T must confess I don't. Isupposed you 
would be sure to know, and the others; or 
perhaps I never thought about it at all.” 

“Oh, dear, this is unfortunate! What are 
we todo? I was not there when the arrange- 
ments were made. What can we do?” 

“If you are not too tired, I think we had 
better walk on; we must try and strike down 
to the river.” 

So they tried; but they did not apparently 
succeed, for no river came within view, and 
poor Maud, who was never a very good walk- 
er, began to stumble over the long grass from 
fatigue. 

Then Mr. Dunstan insisted upon her taking 
his arm, and they grew more cheerful under 
this close contact; the girl feeling that, awk- 
ward as was their position, she still hada 
strong arm to protect her. At length they 
came to a cottage, and went at once to the 
door, and were told that they had come quite 
away from the river, which was now about a 
mile and a half distant. Then, seeing their 
plight, the good-natured country-woman in- 
vited them to enter, and, noticing how tired 
and very pale poor Maud looked, she made 
her some tea, and insisted on taking off her 
shoes, and doing her best to dry them by her 
fire. 

Mr. Dunstan inquired whether any convey- 
ance could be found to take them to the river- 
side, but there was none to be had within a 
getable distance. 

Refreshed with the beverage which cheers 
but does not inebriate, Maud started off once 
more with her companion, leaving a glad 
heart behind in the humble cottage; for Ed- 
win Dunstan was a generous fellow, and, see- 
ing evidence of the pinch of poverty around, 
had left a golden piece in the woman’s palm. 
When they reached the river they could for a 
time gain no information respecting the Swan, 
and they walked along the water-side, hopin 
that the boat would soon overtake them; an 
then the girl grew so tired that Edwin Duns- 
tan persuaded her to rest under a tree, with a 
fallen limb for a seat. But no shallop arrived, 
and the pretty face became anxious and wor- 


ried. 

By and by a barge came wu ainst the 
argo. Mr. Dunstan hailed Fe and found 
that the Swan was a way down the river, 
the bargee had especially noticed her; and, 
upon further nau he was still more an- 
noyed to learn they were not more than 

a mile from the point from which they 
had started, so it was evident that they 
doubled, like hares; and the only thi 
for them to do was to return to 

I 
a 


convey them to 
miles. 
Tears rose in the girl’s eyes when she 








of the dilemma they were in, and her compan- 
ion strove to reassure her. 

**Don't fret, Miss de Lara; who knows but 
what we may overtake them? They are sure 
to wait a reasonable time for us, pea we will 
make inquiries at all the locks.” 

They had some difficulty in persuading any 
of the Leatines to take them so great a dis- 
tance; but money does most things, and it 
overcame the unwillingness of the men to start 
for so long a pull, when evening was fast clos- 
ing in, on such a dismal night. 

They did their best to be cheerful, even 
trying snatches of songs, their young voices 
blending together, anc going out over the wa- 
ter softly and melodiously, so that passers-by 
on land stopped to listen, and more than 
once faces peered from windows of houses up- 
on the banks, attracted by the music under 
that umbrella. 

But the singing proved a failure as the 
shades of evening drew on, and the shivering 
girl crept closer to Edwin Dunstan for warmth 
and shelter. 

There was no one there to see them; even 
the boatman was shut out by that paragon 
frame covered with thick brown silk. 
was no one to hear, for the boatman was de- 
cidedly deaf. Had these two met under or- 
dinary circumstances, they would, of course, 
have been ordinary acquaintances, upon this, 
the first day of their meeting ; but the cireum- 
stances were not at all ordinary, and Edwin 
really felt obliged to put his arm about the 
little shrinking form, to protect it all he could, 
(or at any rate it pleasec him to think so,) 
from the stormy night-wind ; for the rain bad 
not ceased for a moment, and it seemed quite 
natural to clasp the small, cold hands which 
she trusted in his with such child-like confi- 
dence; and when a few tears rolled slowly 
down the pale face, there is not much wonder 
that he kissed them away under that protect- 
ing umbrella, nor that he strove to comfort 
her in his own fashion. 

**I said you were not to be conventional, 
little Maud,” he whispered, softly. ‘Rest 
your head upon my shoulder; that will bea 
villow for you.” 

“But ought I? Do you think I ought? 
What would Beatrice say ?” 

He was nearly as possible, saying : 
Beatrice!” but, instead, he replied : 

“IT am sure you ought and must. 
one, cannot you trust yourself to me ?” 

And she had ¢rept quite close, like a tired 
child, glad to be at rest; and so he had held 
her tenderly, his heart going out to her with 
a great love. 

"Then he leaned over and spoke again : 

“Only fancy! we met to-day for the first 
time, and yetit seems as though I had known 
you all my life. Perhaps I have seen you in 
my dreams; but, sweet Maud, I cannot part 
from youagain. You asked me just now what 
| Mrs. Roley would say; that I do not know, 
| but whatever it may be, you will give me the 
| right to stand by you? Maud, will you be 
| my wife ?” 


‘*Bother 


Little 





chidden, once, twice, thrice ; and again there 


| was silence, delicious silence, which, like a 
man, he broke. 
| ‘You do not answer me, my little love. 


| Are you happy—are you content ?” 
| ‘More than happy—more than content. 
My heart is too full for words.” 
| My little queen,” he whispered, ‘thow for- 
| tunate it was that I brought my umbrella! 
| Otherwise I might never have gained you for 
|my wife! I wonder if any other man ever 
won so charming a bride thus strangely.” 
And the oars went on with their monotonous 
turn in the rowlocks, and darkness set in, 
while those two, sheltered under the umbrella, 
heeded nothing but their own joy. When 
| they reached Ripplebank there was a great 
commotion, 

Mrs. Roley had waited for the lost couple 
for half an hour at the place appointed ; then 
she had inquired of some people coming up 
the stream, and had learned that they had 

seen a gentleman and a lady enter a small 
boat and pull down the river; and upon 
further investigation, had gathered that the 
gentleman had an umbrella, which he gave to 
the lady before taking the oars himself; and 
the umbrella was conclusive evidence that the 
couple could be no other than Miss de Lara 
and Mr. Dunstan. The other four couples, 
who had been deeply engrossed in their own 


asserted that they were sure they had walked 
on ahead of them, and that no doubt they had 
hired this boat just for a piece of fun, and that 
most likely they should pick them up a mile 
or two down the river. 

But no boat did they overtake, at all an- 
swering to the description given given them, 
for the very simple reason that the gentleman 
and lady whose possession of an umbrella had 
led them astray, had gone home to their cot- 
tage by the riverside, and the umbrella was 
peacefully draining in the stand in the hall, 
while the two were partaking of their evening 
meal behind closed blinds. 

To say that Mrs. Roley was not angry with 
her little sister, would be doing that lady 
more than justice ; but there was a glad light 
in the girl’s eyes, and a smile about her mouth 
| that no anger could quench; and when Edwin 
Dunstan pressed the little hand in saying, 
‘Good night,” he whispered the one word, 
‘*To-morrow,” and followed Mrs. Roley out 
of the room. 





yeated by either; but the interview could not 
aes been a very unsatisfactory one, for when 
| Edwin Dunstan went away in October to his 
father’s fine old place in the shires, to have 
his share of pheasant-shooting, he took a fair 
young bride with him, who answered to the 
name of ‘*Maud,” but was equally well-known 
as ‘‘Sprite,” ‘‘Elfie,” ‘‘Little Midge,” and a 
dozen other diminutive appellations, and the 
wedding had taken place from Ripplebank. 





General Miscellany, 


CALIFORNIA STAGE DRIVING. 


The skill of the drivers in the downward 
drives is something wonderful. The roads are 
a continuous succession of the letter S, wind- 
ing in and about the heads of gulches, in 
many places the turn being so sharp as to let 
the horses form the three sides of it. They 
are also rough and rutty at this season of the 
year, and at the rapid motion the roughest 
places must be avoided. 

The driver, on his high seat, with his six 
lines and long whip in hand, and one foot on 
the brake, with the other as a brace on the 
footboard, appears to have as perfect control 
of the whole turnout, as if it was a puppet. 
He will throw those six horses from one side 
of the road to the other to straddle a rut or 
avoid a stone, as if they were one animal. 
Sometimes the hub will scrape the bank on 
the upper side, and the next instant the 
wheels will be on the very verge of the down 
side. When approaching a sharp corner, and 
one’s impulse is to slow down, crack will go 
his whip, and we dash around it like a gust of 
wind. The reins seem to be nerves or living 
tissues, conveying the driver's thoughts, and 
their pulses beat, and their hearts throb in 
unison. 

An accident seldom happens with those 
drivers, for extreme caution, coupled with ab- 
solute control of their team and vehicle, and 
perfect knowledge of the laws of stage mo- 
tion, governs all their acts. They are com- 
pelled to make rapid progress down hill to 
compensate for the slower motion up, *and 
they have learned by experience all its safe- 
guards, and practise them. One driver will 
make this drive of seventy-five miles into the 
mountains one day, and back again the next, 
every day of his life, until he knows every 
turn, and rut and stone on the line, and his 
sinews are as strong as the lash of his whip. 

From the snow and mud of the Upper Sier- 
ras, to the flowers of the foothills, and the 
ripening grain of the valley below, is only a 
daylight drive, and we rejoice again in the 
presence of early summer.—Milwaukee Senti- 
nel. 


THE CONFEDERATE SALT WORKS. 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger 
gives an interesting account of Saltville, near 
the Clinch Mountains, in West Tennessee, 
where the Southern people obtained their salt 
during the Rebellion. The locality is a basin 
inclosing about six hundred acres, the bed of 
a former jake, forming one of those rich, blue 
grass bottoms, that are worth a fortune to the 
cattle raiser, and underlying it is a salt rock. 
Here is made the salt that supplies Western 
Virginia, Eastern Tennessee and Northern 
Georgia and Alabama. In 1858, George W. 
Palmer, a New York salt maker from Syra- 
cuse, came to the region and went into the 
salt making industry in a small way. Wells 
were sunk, piercing the salt rock, the water 
beneath it was raised to the surface, boiled in 
pans, and the salt thus obtained. The indus- 
try was in moderate operation when the Re- 
bellion began, and it then extended in an 
amazing way. The blockade of the Southern 

rts cut off all the outside supply of salt, and 
nere almost the entire Confederacy had to 
come for it. The manufacture was made a 
National one, each ——m yay oye yee 
its agency, paying a royalty forthe salt pro- 
duced, ted. Colonel Palmer, extettiing’ his 
business, took in General Stuart as a partner. 
They are now, probably, the two wealthiest 


men in Virginia. Du the war, Federal 
troops destroyed the oe. but after they 


left, the manufacture was resumed. It was 
enormously profitable for the owners, who 
turned out as much as 10,000,000 bushels a 
year. Their receipts of Confederate money 
were at times so heavy that they had not the 
opportunity to count it, but bundled it up, 
ing the account as sent them. As gold 
appreciated, and the paper accumulated, they 
buying land. In this way Stuart got 

70 acres, and Palmer out all the 
region surrounding the Salt Lick, thus getting 








ane 


There | 


And he stooped and kissed her rosy lips un- | 


affairs, and knew as little about the manner 
they had missed them, as Dunstan and Maud, | 


What passed between these two was not re- | 


many thousands of sheep and hundreds of fine 
cattle. The salt industry, by this process, 
often produced them an acre of land fora 
bushel of salt, in the high war prices, but the 

roduction has now fallen off, about 600,000 
Pushels being turned out annually. 





From the Youth’s Companion. 


CUTTING BABY’S CURLS. 





BY MARY A. DENNISON. 


My beautiful darling ran in from his play, 
His blue eyes swimming with tears unshed: 
“The boys all call me a “dirl’? mamma, 
And T isn’t a ‘dirl,’”’ he said, 
“It's ‘cause I’ve dot curls, and they’re just like a 
dirl’s, 
And I wish you'd cut off all these mis’able curls.” 


I held my darling close, close to my breast, 

And IT hushed fis sobs with a sigh and a smile, 
But, oh, my heart was solid at rest 

As I thought of the past the while. 
Mu-+t I sever those ringlets, half silk, half gold, 
That tovingly over my fingers I rolled’ 


I ihoug ht of the baby kisses and wiles 
Alas! had my baby gone far away ? 
Must I look in vain for his dream-like smiles, 
And watch him no more at his play? 
Nor call him my “wee, dimpled pear! of pearls,” 
When I stealthily fondled the hated curls? 


I lifted them gently,—my boy, my pet, 
Still sobbed and still clamored to have them shorn; 
His cheeks were like scarlet, his eyes were wet, 
As he lisped of his playmates’ scorn; 
And my own eyes were heavy with unshed tears, 
As the shining tresses fell off the shears. 


It was done—my darling no longer wept, 
But proudly held up his head as he ran, 
“See! now, you can’t call me dirl any more 
My carls are all gone—I's a man!”’ 
Ah, poor little manikin, what did he care 
That my tears fell hot on the glistening hair? 


I laid them aside in a carven box, 
Those living tresses of amber glow, 
And I look at them now with a yearning love, 
Though my locks are as white as the snow; 
And they straighten and spring into spirals of gold 
At the touch of my tremulons hand, as of old. 





And I think of the head where they clustered soft, 
Of the tearful voice and the wet blue eyes; 

And I wist if his ringlets are grown again, 
In his beautiful home in tne skies, 

| My baby! his triumph was brief as mild— 

| He died on my bosom a little child. 


I had dreamed my dreams of the coming man, 
My proud, high dreams, but they never led 

So high as the heaven to which he has gone, 
Or stooped to that narrow bed; 

They were full of glory, untroubled by pain, 

Now, God has the glory, and he the gain. 


And I sometimes see through the open door 
My darling, my baby, my pearl of pearls! 
His hands outstretched, and his shoulders hid 
In a cloud of golden curls. 
Ah me! these tresses will never grow gray, 
Yet my tears fall like rain when I hide them away. 





WHAT WE EAT. 


A floating report, that a Monroe county 
man had invented a process for making arti- 
ficial eggs, induced a Philadelphia reporter 
recently to go ona tour of investigation. Al- 
though the item said that the inventor was 
manufacturing eggs by wholesale, none of the 
commission dealers would admit that they kept 
such articles for sale, and the reporter at last 
asked a chemist’s opinion on the subject. 
The chemist had never heard of artificial eggs, 
but said there was nothing impossible about 
the story. He thought the resources of chem- 
istry could turn out a very fair imitation of a 
genuine egg. The shell might be made of pa- 
per pulp, with the addition of a little plaster 
of paris; the lining membrane of very fine 
tissue paper soaked in paratline ; the white of 
gelatine or glue reduced in the proper 
sistency, and the yolk of cocoa-butter and 
cotton-seed oil, which, if mixed in certain 
proportions, would form a globule which 
might be colored by any harmless matter and 
would hang suspended in the gelatine. The 
problem of getting the egg into the shell, 
however, he left for the inventor to 
While he doubted the story that such eggs 
were now being manufactnred, the chemist 
thought it not impossible that they might be 
found among the ordinary furnishings of ‘*th« 
kitchen of the future,” toward which science 
had already come to the aid of nature in va- 
rious ways and, in some cases, has almost su- 
perseded her. 

The genius of our fathers exhausted itself 
in such vain and profitless frauds as carving 
wooden hams and nutmegs, sharpening shoe- 


solve 


pegs into oats, sanding sugar and imitating 
milk with water and chalk. The chemistry of 
the present goes away ahead of this; it is not 
satisfied with clumsy imitations, but makes 
clever substitutions, and a very attractive ta- 
ble might be spread with appetizing viands 
that would not contain a trace of the articles 
they represent. Give a chemist glucose, gel- 
atine, plaster of paris, a few vegetable oils 
and his choice of the essential ethers, and he 
will imitate almost anything so as to deceive 
sight, taste and smell. The glucose, as is 
well known, is an imitation sugar, made from 
corn-starch, and is quite as harmless, though 
| not as sweet, as cane sugar. The gelatine 
| can be made out of old boots, leather scraps, 
parings of hoofs and fragments of horns or 
almost any other animal substance. The veg- 
j etable oils are wholesome enough and the 
| ethers are used in very small proportion. 
| This is a wonderful family of volatile liquors. 
They are formed by the action of acids upon 
alcohol, and as there are a great many kinds 
| of alcohol and a great many more kinds of 
| acids, while the number of combinations that 


can be produced is simply endless—the varie- 
| ty of ethers is infinite. They all have strong 
| flavors, and the taste and smell of any known 
larticle can be imitated in them. ‘It is not 
| probable that counterfeit meats will ever be 
produced, but most other articles of food can 
be imitated. Imitation butter is well 
| known to need mention. Imitation lard, 
| made of oil, is a recent invention, and a few 
| months ago an Englishman wrote to his coun- 
try paper a letter furiously arraigning the un- 
| principled proprietors of an American cream- 
| ery for flooding his home market with cheese 
made from lard and oleomargarine. He had 
captured one of their confidential circulars, 
| and quoted the following paragraph to show 
the enormity of their offence : 
‘*You will be able to judge of what can be 
| done with the bluest kind of skimmed milk 
| when treated with lard or with oleomargarine 
at the rate of one and a half pounds to the 
one hundred of milk. You will be able to 
compare the quality and flavor of the lard 
cheese with that made with oleomargarine. 
Four pounds and upward of butter were taken 
from one hundred ponnds of milk before 
treating it with lard, and the same as to the 
specimen treated with oleomargarine.” Milk 
is rarely imitated out and out, though it is 
sometimes thickened with calves’ brains, and 
occasionally thinned with water ; but ice cream 
is a favorite subject of the imitator’s genius. 
The basis of a great deal of the cheapest 
kind is either gelatine or olive butter, which 
is thickened with corn-starch, sweetened with 
glucose and flavored with the appropriate 
ethers. Candy is usually made of nothing 
worse than glucose; but some of the baser 
sort consist largely of plaster of paris and 
starch, while essential ethers are used for fla- 
voring all but the finer grades. Gum-drops, 
the favorite confectionery of very young la- 
dies, are properly made of gum-arabic and 
sugar; but nine-tenths of those sold are made 
of gelatine and glucose, and some, it is to be 
feared, of actual glue, mixed with certain 
cheap gums, colored with lamp-black and fla- 
vored with the ever handy ethers. 

It is, perhaps, not as generally known as it 
should be that genuine molasses, the homely 
but toothsome syrup of our childhood, is now 
almost extinct. It has been driven from the 
market by glucose syrup, which is also the 
basis of artificial maple syrup and imitation 
honey, the cells of the latter being made of 
paratline. Whether cane syrup or glucose, 
however, it does equally well for making arti- 
ficial coflee, which is composed of corn or 
other grain roasted in molasses and ground 
**Extract of coffee” is a liquid obtained from 
this decoction, but as this deception has be- 
come pretty generally known, other devices 
have been adopted to beguile the public, and 
a patent was taken out in England some time 
ago for making artificial coffee beans. The 
specifications called for a mixture of genuine 
coffee and chicory ground up together and 
compressed by Suitable machinery into the 
well-known shape of coffee in the grain. But 
it does not always happen that an article man- 
ufactured under a patent is made in accord- 
ance with the specification of the patent, and 
it is more than probable that the imitation of 
coffee-berries contain nothing that ever grew 
on a coffee tree. 

But it is when he comes to the manufacture 
of the various jellies and fruit butters, which 
are found in every grocery, that the genius of 
the imitator displays itself at its best, and he 
makes a toothsome product out of stale and 
unprofitable material. Everybody has no- 
ticed the enormous quantities of dried apples 
which the extension of orchards and the in- 
troduction of the Alden process have combin- 
ed to throw upon the market. These sup- 
plies are seemingly as abundant at the end of 
the year as at its beginning, but every season 
a fresh quantity comes forward, and that 
which is old becomes worthless. This is the 
fruit-butter man’s opportunity. 

He buys up the old apples, boils them to a 
pulp, and with his little bottles of ether pro- 
ceeds to make of them all sorts of fruit-butters 
—apple, peach, pear, plum, quince, grape or 
whatever is desired comes forth from his ket- 
tle as readily as the required wine from a con- 
juror’s magic bottle. s he want preserves 
or small fruits? They come forth also at 
his call, fully imitated, even to the seeds, 
which are imported from England—a little, 
hard, black seed, grown, it is said, expressly 
for this purpose. For jellies nothing more is 
needed than gelatine, some simple coloring 
matter and a little ether of the proper flavor, 
and it is charged that the shrewd makers will 
even slip an occasional seed into the jellies to 
remove a suspicion that they might have been 
made from old boots, instead of luscious ber- 
ries.—Chicago Times. 
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It is in Burgundy, and especially in the De- 
‘partment of the Aude, that snail-raising is 

carried to perfection. The system employed 

is as follows: the snails are collected from 
, the vines toward the end of summer, and are 
then placed in inclosures dignified by the 
name of ‘‘parks,” to fatten on thyme, pep- 
proved to be most suitable. A damp and 
the apes are kept within bounds by the 
simple contrivance of sawdust and brambles. 
This does very well in dry weather ; but when 
it rains the farmer's wife and children must be 
constantly on the alert to turn back the run- 
aways. Ihe fattening process goes on until 
the approach of winter, when tufs of moss 
Into these the snails creep, and then, 


park. 
themselves up in their shells. 


forms a thick calcareous crust. When the 
creatures have completed their arrangements 
for hibernating is just the time when they are 
considered in prime condition for the table. 
The full-grown ones are then used as they are 
wanted for the market, the young ones being 
left to swell the next year’s crop. Nature 
having furnished snails with extraordinary 
powers of reproduction, each individual being 
both male and female, and the outlay in snail- 
farming being represented only by the time 
and trouble spent in collecting them and keep- 
ing them from straying, they must be a source 
of considerable revenue to the small cultiva- 
teurs of Burgundy. Large profits must be 
gained by all concerned in the business, when 
we consider that snails when cooked are sold 
in Paris at about a franc a dozen. 

About the preparation of snails for the ta- 
ble much might be written. Several methods 
of cooking them are employed in France ; but 
it will suflice to mention the three principal 
These are escargots a la bourguig- 
nonne, escargots a la poulette, and bouillon 
The favorite method is a la 
bourguignonne. In whatever form they may 
appear at table, the preliminary preparation is 
the same. There is a fixed law that the snail 
must have fasted a considerable time before 
itiseaten. When the creatures have entered 
the hibernating state they are willing enough 
to fast, but at other times—and they are 
eaten more or less all the year round—they 
have to endure prolonged pangs of hunger as 
a purifying process before the serious business 
of dressing them commences. The peasants’ 
method is to throw salt upon them, and to put 
them afterward into boiling water; but the 
most approved manner is to boil them at once 
in salt water and ashes until they can be 
drawn from their shells. Supposing they are 
to be cooked a la bourquign une, the shells 
are carefully washed and laid on one side. 
Parsley, garlic, chives or echalotes, mush- 
rooms and butter are then chopped up to- 
gether into a paste. A little of this is put 
into the empty shell, and the snail, after be- 
ing washed, is restored to its dwelling, and 
the opening is finally filled up with the paste. 
They are then baked in a dish of white wine 
for half an hour, with fire above and below 
them. From this description it will be right- 
ly inferred that to cook snails a /a bourguig 
nonne is no simple matter. 

The theory that snails are excellent food 
for weakly and especially for consumptive 
persons is not only an article of faith with the 


modes. 


descargots. 


French peasantry, but is upheld by medical 
opinion in France; and fastidious English 
people suffering from coughs, who may be 
staying in France, had better ask no questions 
respecting the ingredients of a certain ‘*sirop” 
that is extensively prescribed to such patients, 
if they wish to give French medical practice a 


fair trial.—S?t. James Cazette. 


THE FUTURE. 


in dreaming about 


THE MAN 
There is little the 
man of the future, for, for anything we know 
horrid little teredo, or 
may learn how to eat 
produce a corn 
but 


OF 


use 


or can help, sole 
other evil-minded insect 

the silica-covered grasses, 
disease, and alter all 
granting that present conditions continue for 
a thousand years, three changes in man are at 
least within the range of possibility. The peo- 
brought by electric railways, 
steamers and education, will, in all human 
probability, give up the prejudice of race, 
and largely cross their blood. Past 
shows that when that occurs, as it did once in 


human destinies ; 


ples, ( lose 


evidence 


India, the dark races gave the white races 
their tinge, but take their outline of form; and 
the usual man would be a well-formed human 


being, slighter and rounder than the present 
European, and with skin of a very light 
brown, dark eyes and hair uniformly black. 
Then the human race will be 
being crowded, will have a fierce struggle for 
means, and in that struggle will develope the 
enduring power of the Chinaman, the best in- 
dustriel of the world, who will work sixteen 
hours a day, and put will into his labor all the 
while. The slight, brown man, will, there- 
fore, be very strong and industrious. And, 
finally, he will have had a thousand years of 
brain toil, will have begun to reject such toil 
in self-defence, and will tend to intellectual 
quiescence. In short, he is much more likely 
to resemble a slightly handsomer and browner 
Chinese, than either the European of to-day 
or Mr. Kay Robinson’s hairless, toothless, 
club-toed, timid and non-locomotive 
strosity.— London Spectator. 


crowded, and, 


mon- 


ANN HATHAWAY’S SECOND HUS- 
BAND. 

Mr. Moncure D. Conway, writing from 
Stratford-on-Avon to the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial Gazette Says: 

“The story of the poet’s death by fever, 
after drinking, looks like a Puritan invention 
to stigmatize a play-actor. On the other 
hand, neither Halliwell nor any other Shakes- 
pearean writer makes mention of the following 
very remarkable fact: In the old register of 
burials kept in the church, where I have just 
inspected it, there is the following double 
entry : 

§ Mrs. Shakespeare. 


Aug. 8 : 
5° ~ ? Anna uxor Richard James. 


There could hardly be plainer evidence that 
the widow of Shakspeare had married one 
Richard James after the poet’s death. The 
Mrs. Shakespeare is inserted for identifica- 
tion. But who was this Richard 
Whoever he was, there would have fallen to 
him all the letters and papers of the poet, 
which have so mysteriously disappeared, inso- 
much that not one smallest scrap of the poet's 
handwriting (signatures excepted) has ever 
been The antiquarians of Eng- 
land ought to institute a grand hunt for traces 
of Ann Hathaway’s second husband. Nor 
should they rest until they have explored 
Shakespeare's tomb. That this should be pre- 
vented by the doggerel engraved upon it is 
unworthy of a scientific age. I have heard it 
suggested that if any documents were buried 
with Shakespeare they would, by this time, 
have been destroyed by the moisture of the 
earth, but the grave is considerably above the 
level of the Avon, as I observed today, and 


James ? 


discovered. 


even any traces connected with the form of 
the poet would be useful. His skull, if still 
not turned to dust, should be reserved in the 


Royal College of Surgeons, as the apex of 
the climbing series of skeletons, from the mi- 
croscope to the divine.” 


BUSHMEN AS TRACKERS. 

At the beginning of October I was back 
home at the permanent camp, and found that 
a large number of people had collected 
around, among them a hunter from the Oka- 
vango River, and a small tribe of bushmen 
with them. Some of them had been with him 
nearly eleven years; and it was most inter- 
esting to see the true bushman in his native 
element. The men were slight, but beauti- 
fully made, and the women the same, but 
hideously ugly. I asked Sabatti, with whom 
the bushmen were, to let us have three of his 


men to show us how bushmen track. He 
agreed, so off we started one morning. Af- 


ter going some way I managed to break th 
fore leg of a cow koodoo. Her mate was 
with her, and away went the bushmen, track- 
ing the wounded animal, and we following 
with our horses at a hand canter. They 
hunted the koodoo exactly like beagles, and 
when at fault spread out and cast much in 
the same way as the hounds do. After going 
about three miles the bushmen suddenly 
stopped, and there stood the wounded koodoo 
in front of us, with her mate slowly going off 
in the distance. I never saw a more beauti- 
ful bit of spooring, and if one had a number 
of these bushmen with one, not a head of 
wounded game would be lost, as they would 
go half a day running and spooring. They 
finished the cow off with their knobkerries, 
and in the evening the meat was brought back 
into camp.—London Field. 





A Cat anv Rat Srory.—A rather strange 
incident occurred in Goetz Bachert’s back 
yard on Pearl street, a few days ago, says the 
Norwich Bulletin. The yard at times appears 
to be the meeting place for rodents, and on 


stale cheese, was set for their reception. 


a large rat put in an appearance and walked 
toward the trap. He was within a few feet of 
it when Mr. Bachert’s favorite cat clambered 
over the fence into the yard. The rat stopped. 
So did the cat. They seemed to recognize 
each other. After looking at one another a 
moment, the distance between them was les- 
sened. Finally they were nose to nose, and 
actually kissed each other. They remained 
together a few minutes, when the rat took a 
knowing glance at the trap, and ran away in 
the opposite direction. ‘The cat and rat were 
evidently old friends, and the house pet 
probably notified-the house pest of the dan- 





gerous trap. 


the day in question a steel trap baited with | 


Several persons were watching the trap, when | 





APER. ---- SATURDAY, 


a magnificent estate of 12,000 acres, on which SNAILS AS AN ARTICLE OF FOOD. | 
he now lives with his brother, and breeds | 


permint and other herbs, which experience has | 


shady nook is selected for the ‘‘park,” and | 


and bundles of dry leaves are thrown into the | 


to increase their comfort, proceed to seal | 
In the case of | 
jurgundy snails, the sealing substance exuded | 


JUNE 1883. 
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Wit and Gumor. 


SEEING THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


How a Granger Obtained Reparation for the 
Murder of His Cow. 

In the office of a certain Western railroad 
superintendent, says the Wall Street News, it 
was understood that when a common-looking 
stranger entered the outer office and asked for 
| the Great Mogul, one of the several young 
| men therein employed should claim to be the 
| official wanted, and thus turn the bore away. 

The other day a web-footed stranger, with a 
| business squint to his eyes, asked to see the 
superintendent, and the chief clerk promptly 
replied : 

“Yes, sir; what can I do for you?” 
| **Are you the man?” 

“IT am.” 

**No mistake ?” 

*‘None at all.” 

‘Then it’sall right. Six months ago one of 
your trains killed a cow for me and you have 
| been just mean enough not to answer any of my 
| letters. Old hoss, I'm going to lick $35 out 
of you.” 

‘*But, sir, you see 
| “I see nothing but you. 
| licked.” 

And the proxy-superintendent was not only 
mopped around the room and flung into the 
wood-box as limp as a clothes-line, but the 
cow owner kicked the others out-doors and 
upset the desks and tables with the remark : 

‘The next time I do business with this cor- 

oration I want you to not only reply to my 
etters, but to put ‘in haste’ on your en- 
velopes.” 


” 


Prepare to be 


DisINTERESTED BENEVOLENCE.—A fox one 
day made a call upon a peasant and bitterly 
complained of the custom of shutting poultry 
up nights in fox-proof pens. ‘It isn’t be- 
cause I suffer at all,” added Reynard, ‘*but 
think how uncomfortable it must be for the 
poor fowls. It is their condition I wish to 
mitigate.” The peasant took the matter un- 
der advisement, and next evening he neglect- 
ed to shut up his fowls. Next morning he 
came across the fox just as he had finished 
feasting on a fat pullet, and cried out: ‘‘Ah! 
this is the way you take to pity my poor 

| fowls is it?” ‘Well, you see,” grinned Rey- 

nard, ‘‘I feel very sorry for the fowls, but at 
the same time cannot afford to miss an oppor- 
tunity.” Moral: The man with ten acres of 
land to sell is the chap who first sees the need 
of an orphan asylum. 


A Hen having laid an Egg set up such a 
Cackle that presently the whole Barnyard was 
in Confusion, and the farmer came running 
out to see what was going on. ‘*What is it ?” 
he demanded, as the Hen cackled louder than 


ever. ‘‘Why,I have laid an egg!” ‘An 
Egg? Why, a single Egg isn’t worth but two 


tel 
cents at the present market price.” ‘Yes, I 
know ; but if I didn’t do two shillings’ worth 
ot cackling over every two cents’ worth of 


egg the gworld would soon forget me.” 
Moral S a bundle of old clothes to an | 


Orphan Asylum and then interview a reporter. | 


Detroit Free Press. 


GENUINE SELF-DEFENSI 


but one man during the whole war,” said Col. | 


James Otis, who commanded a New York 
cavalry regiment, ‘‘and that was unavoid- 
able o 


‘‘How was that ?” inquired a listener. 
**Well,” said the Colonel, seriously, ‘‘a 
Confederate chased me twenty-five miles and 


fell dead from sheer exhaustion. I have 


greatly regretted it since, but it could not be | 


helped.” 


Washington Db. C.) Post. 


man bought three dogs of a 


\ Wes1 
South Hill g 
for them. Long time the seller dunned the 
buyer, until at last, in hopeless despair he 
was forced to compromise ‘*See here,” he 
said, ‘I'll tell you what Ill do. Ill take 
$5 right now and call the debt square.” ‘All 
right,” the debtor « heerfully, ‘take the 
spotted dog at $5, exactly the cost price 
just what I paid you for him.”—Burlington 


llawkeye. 


His 


neighbor, promising to pay &15 


said 


‘“‘Anp so you love June better than any 
other month ?” she said, gazing at the young 
farmer from the blue her soft 
dreamy eyes—‘‘beautiful, leafy June, with its 
roses and song birds and its fragrance laden 
zephyrs ?” **Yes,” he replied, nonchalantly ; 
‘it’s the best month to wean calves.” 


abysses of 


A Lirrur went into the country on a 
visit. About the first thing he had was a 
bowl of bread and milk. He tasted it and 
then hesitated a moment when his mother ask- 
ed him if he did not like it, to which he re- 
plied: **Yes, ma; I was only wishing our 
milkman kept a cow.” 


boy 


‘Do you realize—have you reflected over 
it—Angelina ?” whispered Clarence to his be- 


trothed. ‘*Only two weeks more and we shall 
be one. But remember, darling, Iam to be 


that one.” 
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NATURE'S REMEDY. 


VEGETINE 


Tue Great Biooo Purinicr 


Can Deny the Facts? 


rhe pre of VEGETINE, most earnestly re 
commends it as a certain cure for Cancerous Humors 
l forms of this terrible and life-destroying 
scourge, no matter upon what part of the body it nay ap 
pear Phe most solemn assurance is given that it will, 
when taken regularly and persistently, cause any Can 
Hun rows Tumors to disappear for 
ever. Vegetine has been often tried; it has never fail- 
ed, nor wilLit ever fail to exterminate the last [root of 
this disease on the person of any of its_victims. 








Who 


yrietor 





in all thie 


erous s or Can 


Vegetine is Sold by all Druggists. 
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CAUGHT 
a BAD cop 


The SUMMER COLDS and 
Coughs are quite as dan- 
gerous as those of 
midwinter. 











| But they yleld to the same) 
| treatment and ought 
to be taken In 
time. 


| 

|For all diseases of THROAT, 
NOSTRILS, HEAD or 
BREATHING AP-~ 
PARATUS 





Perry Davis's Pain Killer 


Is the SOVEREIGN Remedy 























PAIN KILLER 


**T never killed | 


TEX MAGNUS 


(THE MIGHTY KING.) 


THE HUMISTON 
FOOD PRESERVATIVE, 


Perfect in Work, 
Safe and Harmless, 
Economical. 


DOES ALL THAT IS CLAIMED, 


Rex Magnus is a perfect food preservative, and the 
only one ever discovered by man, which embodies at 
the same time healthfulness, cheapness, certainty of 
wants of all 

sigtifies, 
invincible 


results, and general adaptability for the 
mankind. is as ite name 
a mighty king, 
conqueror 


This preservative 
a royal preservative, an 
The Discoverer—A Benefactor. 

This field has long demanded a combination and 
unifying, blending and happy harmonizing of elk 
agencies and forces which has been heretofore 


Men have 


ments, 
sought for it, in all ages, and 
in all countries—and they have uniformly failed. Prof 
R. F Morse, Franklin, 
Fulton and others in their respective fields, the ma 


unobtained 
Humiston, was somewhat like 


and the only one, who was destined to wear the proud 


title of discoverer of this preparation and of a benefu 
tor of his race 


35 DAYS’ TEST. 

REX MAGNUS has kept twenty- 
three kinds of Meats and other Food 
thirty-jive days in a warm room 
(average 70 deg.) and here is the 
testimony of the eminent scientific 
gentleman who had exclusive con- 
trol of the experiment in his private 


laboratory, viz: PROF, SAMUEL 
W. JOHNSON, OF YALE COL- 
LEGE. 
The Professor's report, dated March 7, '83, save 
“My tests of€35 days in daily mean temperature of 
70 deg., on meats, &e., mn murket have 





bought in o 
I 


certainly been severe, and im satistied that the dif 











ferent brands of Rex Magnus, the Humiston mre | 
Preservative, with which I have experimented, have 
accomplished ali claimed them So fur as May 
yet learned, (Rey are the only preparations that are « 
fective, and at the same ti j tical for domesti 
use At the banquet on ‘treated’ meats at the New 
Haven House / cont ot distiy hete the 
which had been sixteen days in my laboratory an 
those newly taken m the re yera th te 
The oysters were perfectly palatable and fresh to my 
taste, and better, as it happened, than those served at 
the same time, which were recently taken from the 
shell The roast beef, steak, chicken, turkey and 
quail, were all as good as ave ever eate 
tex Magnus is sase : and Prof. John 

} son adds in his report: ‘I should anticipa i 

| sults from its use and consider it more hat 

common sail 

Thousands of eque isi erpe ents in all 
parts of the country have brought the same good 


} sults. 

Time is Conquered, 
It is t that i 
proved by keeping, and as “Rex Magnus" will dk 


an unquestioned fac 


| it at once becomes an important factor in tum 


restaurant, hotel and market 


Cream Kept Fifty-nine Days. 
@e@” No fear of muggy days bad wea 
this. Jt is equally good i Cream has 
been put up in Boston 
days after and in Sw I 
jin persect « work well with a 
kinds of food. 
A Trial will Prowe It. 
In these days of bombast ©ss ue ' 
may cau I U 
|} to “Rex Magnus, 1 ew 
| benefits accomplished | 7 wwew 
such persons as this, 
for it, and a trial will pr e thi ement 


| It must not be compared with the 
worthless deceptions which have 
| preceded it. It succeeds where all 


| others have failed. 
How to Get It. 
A trifling expenditure on your part will establis! 
this fact to vour entire satisfaction You do not have 
|} to buy a county right nor a cost re pe 
neither th e nor the 


Samples Mailed Postpaid. 


We do offer, however, to supy ‘ Case 
grocer, druggist, or general store keeper hast 
hand—with any brand of “Rex Magnus” which you 
may desire, upon receipt of the price We will pre 


¢ packages, except Ag 


pay postage charges o1 








Vite and Anti-Ferment which are put up in bottle 
The several brands and their respective uses and fun 
tions are herewith mentioned as a guide to reader 
It will not do to use for anyt than designated 
as long experience proves it to be necessary f Litt 
ent combinations 
Brands and Prices. 
“Viadine” for preserving meats, fish and game 
“Ocean Wave” for preserving oysters, clams, 
&e., | 
“Pearl” for preserving cream, el} 
“Snow Flake” for preserving milk, cheese and | 
W ets. pe 
“Queen” for preserving eggs, #1 per ! 
“Aqua-Vitwe" for preserving fluid extracts, w 
alcohol, &c., $1 per Il 
“Anti-Ferment” “Anti-Fly” and “Anti-Mold” are 
explained by their names Wets, per ll 
Improves Food. 
Every article of food treated by “Rex Ma 
remains perfectly sweet, natural in fla ripens, and 
indeed is enhanced in value by the effects of this king 


of preservative agents 


It is Tasteless and Harmless. 


Banquets in New Haven, Ct., Boston, Mass., and 
Chicago, Ill., have been held, at which food, treated 
and saved as Prof. Johnson treated his articles of 
food, were served These public demonstrations of 
the wonderful effects of this preparation were uni 


formly applauded by the invited and attendant guests, 


—and they came from every branch and walk of do 


mestic and private life, and em ced men of national 
and international fame 
Wins Applause. 

rhe press of the country applaud the results; the 
people at large, both in this and every other count: 
need “Rex Magnus,” and, better still, it is within the 
reach of every one, as to price 

Fresh food, in all ons and nates, has hereto 
fore been a luxury for the wealthy alone vow, every 
one may enjoy it, by using “Rex Magnus.’ Send for 
a package and test it yourself In writing for it, give 
your name, State, county and mention the brand de 
sired. Send money order or by registered letter 


Mention this paper 


The Humiston Food Preserving Co., 
72 KILBY ST., BOSTON, MASS 


BAL La’S 
Vegetable Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER 


was the first preparation perfectly adapted to cure dis 
eases of the scalp, and the first successful restorer of 
faded or gray hair to its natural color, growth, and 
youthful beauty. It has had many imitators, but none 
have so fu'ly met all the requirements needful for the 
proper treatment of the huir and sealp. HALL's HAtk 
RENEWER has steadily grown in favor, and spread its 
fame and usefulness to every quarter of the globe 

Its unparalleled success can be attributed to but one 
cause: the entire fulfilment of its promises 

The proprietors have often been surprised at the 
receipt of orders from remote countries, where they 
had never made an effort for its introduction. 

Fresh, healthy, growing bair is soft and beautiful 
hence the use for a short time of HALL'’s Hain Re 
NEWER wonderfully changes and improves the per 
sonal appearance. It cleanses the scalp from all im 
purities, cures all humors, fever and drynees, and thus 
prevents baldness. It stimulates the weakened glands 
and enables them to push forward a new and vigorous 
growth. The effects of this article are not transient, 
like those of alcoholic preparations, but remain a long 
time, which makes its use a matter of economy. 


BUCKINGHAM’S DYE 


FOR THE 
WHISKERS 
will change the beard to a natural brown, or black, as 
desired. It produces a permanent color that will not 
wash away. Consisting of a single prepasation, it is 
applied without trouble. 
PREPARED BY 


RK. P. HALL & OO., Nashua, N. H. 


Sold by all Dealers in Medicines. 


ERRORS OF YOUTH. 


Prescription Free for the speedy cure of Nervous De- 

bility, Lost Manhood, and all disorders brought on by 

indiscretions or excesses. Any Druggist has the in- 

Rredients. Address DAVIDSON & CO., No. 
8 Nassau Street, New York. 
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VYDPAR 


Ri 


larrn or © 
o earnestly desire relief, | can 
ermanent and 


means of Pos- 

Cure. A Home Wrest cee 
cgnasttanen y mail. ° 

She Tieettes ree. Certificat m Doc- 
i i Business-men. 

ddress Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. 
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Gold & Silver Chromo Cards, no2 alike,with name, 
10c., postpaid. Geo. I. Reed & Co., Nassau, N. Y 
13teop 
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BEST 
GUARANTEED 


Wee 


or p's 


~ CLARK JOHNSON'S 


Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, 
its efficacy in healing the 
pronounce it to be the 
ENOWN TO MAN. 
TO CURE DYSPEPSIA. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Laboratory 77 West 3d St., New York City. Druggists sell it. 


ASHBURNHAM roe bu Co., Mass. 
use of your Indian 
too highly. Susax W. Lams. 
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